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His Treatiſe was lever in- 
tended for the Preſs, but 
in Anſwer to aGentleman 

® of Provence, who being the Au- 
thors particular Friend, deſired 
ſome few Precepts of Civility for 
his $01, at that time come newl 
from the Academy, and deſigned 
for the Court. | 
The Publication was judged 
x#ſeful, not only to ſuch as had 
Children to bring up,but to others 
al ſo ,. who though advanced in 
fears, might be defeFive notwith- 
Panding, in the exatFneſs and 
43 gundilio 
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pun@Gilio of Civility, ſo indiſpen- 
fſably neceſſary in the Conver ſa- 
tion of the World. 

Upon which conſideration - he 
was induced to ſuperadd ſome» 
thing to the Ladies alſo,that both 
Sexes might participate of the 
profit. But as this Work cannot 
have relation to any but the Gen- 
try,even ſo to them it is preſented 
in « different manner : For, there 
being many perſons (he is ſenſt- 
ble ) to whom. theſe Rules are un- 
neceſſary,and who,if they pleaſed, 
- could exhibit much better dire- 
Fions; to them-it is he does mo 
earneſtly apply himſelf, that they 
would not only corre@' what is 
corrigible in his, but tranſmit to 
the Printer what other Notes and. 
Obſervations , upon this ſubje@, 
they ſhall make of their own ;\ts 
_ the end, that if it be judped wor 
thy of a ſecond Impreſſugn, it may 
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come forth more copious and 
compleat. | 
For others, who not having ops 


portunity or convenience of re- *' 


Pairing to Court, and learning 
theſe Rudiments. of Civility in 
their proper School 5* our hope 35s, 
with the leaſt decibility(without 
which they are capable of nothing) 
they will reap their advantage, 
and thank ws for our deſig of 
gratifying them. | 
And that the. ſucceſs of this 
Enterpriſe might correſpond the 
better to the Deſign, it is not in 
pertinent to advertife, that whilſs 
this Treatiſe was in the Preſs, 
there was another put forth , Tn- 
tituled, The Education of a 
Prince; which was -the labours 
of two of the moſt Eminent Wits 
of our Age. It would not beamiſc, 
IT. ſap, if this Treatiſe were per- 
uſed,to irÞregnave our minds, @v 
: "IE A 4 diſpoſe 
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diſpoſe them to the praGice of 


ſuch Vertues as are neceſſary for 
our ſeveral conditions; that ſo 
our Civility being laid upon a ſo- 
lid foundation, may be a real Or> 
mament to our Prudence and 
Learning 5 whereas without the 
concomitancy of Vertue, it 3s no: 
#hing elſe but @ Phantaſm, or 
Maſquerade. 

. But above all.it would be con 
wenient, if we not only peruſe, 
but ſtudy,and that accurately,the 
Treatiſe of Chriſtian Civility, 
wery properly bound up with the 
#wo other, and not ſo ſhort and 
ſuccinG; which two Books, by the 
ſea ſonableneſs of their Edition, 
ſeemed to be put out by theſe Ex- 
cellent Maſters, in aſſiſtance to 
anine + For their's comprehend-» 
ing the Theory and General Prin- 
ciples of Civility, and mine the 
particular pratkice 3 their's ſers 
= 919g 
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! wing as the Firſt Part, and mine 

as the Second; betwixt both, the 
| Work may be compleat, if it be 
20 arrogance to add a piece, low 
in its price, and inconſtderable 
in its materials, to a Fabrick of 
intrinſecal Riches, and of incom- 
parable Archite@Fure, * 


. - _ 
ay—— - * 


The Chapters contained in this 
BOOK. 


Chap. I. HE ſubje@& of this 
Treatiſe, and in 
what Cqvility conſiſts. p.1 
Chap. Il. The definition, cir» 
cumſtances, & different kinds 
of Civility. P. 4 
Chap. Ill. The diſcrimination of | 
. things decent from things in- 
decent according to Cuſtom. . 
P. I'T 
Chap.IV. How we areto demean ' 
at our Entrance into a Noble- | 
mans Houſe, how at his Door, * 
and bow in his Anti-Cham- 
bers. _ 14 
Chap. V. What regulates our 
Converſation in Company. P.26 ' 
Chap. VI. When we have audi- 
ence from a great perſon, how 
we are to deport. P. 57 4 


Chap. 
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Chap. VII. Ie #mnft conform to 
the joy or affli&ion of the ſaid 
great perſon, and of neatneſs 
in General. P- 77 

, Chap. VIII. Of Complements. p.87 

_ Chap. IX. How we are to behave 
at Church. P- 109 

Chap. X. How in our walk with 
4 noble perſon, and how we 
are to ſalute. P.'I14 

Chap. XI. What is to be obſerv'd 
at Table. _ P-122 

Chap. XII. What when we are 
viſited by a noble perſon, and 
what when he condeſcends to 


viſit Hs. Pp. 146 
Chap. XIII. 17hat we are to 06- 
ſerve at Play. P..I5E 


Chap. XIV. hat at aBal.p.154 
Chap.XV.ihether we may ſing,or 
. . play upon an inſtrument.p.159 
Chap. XVI. What we are to 0b- 

ſerve in a journey, either in 

Coach or on Horſeback, and 
what 
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what at ſports. \ P- 162 
Chap. XVII. What we are to 0b- 
ſerve in writing Letters, with 
certain|Precepts for inſtrui- 
on in that faculty. Pp. 169 
Chap. XVIII. The Cipility to be 
obſeru'd by a ſuperiour to arr 
inferiour. ' P-254 
Chap. XIX. The Civilety to be 
obſerv'd among Equals, a de- 
= of Raillerie. p.257 
Chap. XX. 1» what manner re- 
'fþe@ is tobe requir'd. p.276_ 
Chap. XXI. The application of -. 
"the Precepts of Civility to all 
occaſions of Flattery, and too-. 

'- vreat ſcrupuloſity: P-1277 
Chap. XXII. Sozze general: 0b- 
'- ſrvations not unworthy our 
"remembrance, in relation to . 
_ the regulating of our Aions. 
R p. 284 
Chap. XXII. The Concluſion. of 
this Treatiſe, p- 295 
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Rules of Cruility L 
OR, 


Certain Ways of Deportment 
obſerved in France among all 
Perſons of Quality , upon ſe- 
veral Occaſions. 


- 


} The deſign of this Treatiſe, and 
-| in what Civility conſiſts. 


HE Civility we propoſe 
| in this Treatiſe, is no- 
| thing but the modeſty 


* and decorunm that every man 
ought to obſerve both in his 
Words and his Actions : It isnot 
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(in my opinion) to be expected 
that we ſhould concern our ſelves 
with the borne grace, air, and 
attraction that is many times con- 
ſpicuous in the aCtions of ſeve- 
ral perſons, who by particular, 
and natural felicity , do pleaſe 
every body in every thing they 
do : No certain Rules can be 


preſcrib'd for the acquiſition of 


that faculty, as proceeding 
meerly from the liberality of 
Nature. | 

To pleaſe the corporal Eye, 
1s no great matter, unleſs at the 
fame time we can make our 
ſelves grateful to the Eye of the 
mind; and therefore, that out- 
ward Grace 1s not to be look'd 
upon as the true principle of po- 
liteneſs; we muſt labour for 
fomething more ſolid, that ma 
ſhew: the good diſpoſition with- 
in, as well as the graceful come- 
lineſs without. For 
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For were nothing to be re- 
ſpefted bur that OutwardGrace, 
thoſe who are unhappy in any 
corporal deformity, would paſs 
for Monſtersamong men;where- 
as if their minds be well culti- 
vated and imbelliſh'd, their 
actions may be as grateful and 
agreeable, as the actions of the 
other. | 

So thizn to compleat our ſelves 
in true politeneſs, we need go 


- no farther than the Rules of Ci- 


vilty ; and that Civility being 
nothing- but ai certain modeſty 
and courteous diſpoſition which 
16-to-accompany us: in- all our 
ations, we coufd not diſcourſe 
more properly of any other vir- 
tue' (if we were capable ) ſeejng 
it direQ&s us to the acquiſition 
of a thing,” that 'conciliates ap- 
plauſe, 'and*'the affection'of the 
whole world: SET 6 1 


B 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. II, 


The definition, circumſtances,and 


different kinds of Civility. 


Ccording to the definition 
A of the Antients, Civility 
is a Science that teaches to diſ- 
poſe our words and aGtions in 
their proper and juſt places. But 
that Scieace is unpracticable 


without an exa& obſervation of 


theſe four circumſtances 3 Our 
own age and condition. The qua- 
lity of the perſon with whom we 
converſe. The time. And. the 
Place of our Converſation. 

. Theſe Rules, tending. to the 
confiderationof our ſelves, the 
perſons with , whom we diſ- 


courſe,.. and. the obſervation of 


times and:places,. are ſo necefla- 
ry, that to be defeQtive in any 
one 


| 


— 
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one of them, renders all our 
actions diſagreable and ungrate- 
fal, be 'our- intentions never fo 
200d. 

But it would be very hard to 
adapt our Rules exactly, to all 
men univerſally, to all Places in 
the World, and to all the Times 
of our life 3" I am ſenfible what 
ts decent and commendable mim _ 
one Nation, is ridiculous 1n 
another: and that a thing may 
be proper and plauſible at one 
time, that awhile after: would 
be unſeaſonable and trouble- 
ſome. 

By reaſon therefore of this va- 
riety , I ſhall treat only of the 
Civility in ule among Chriftians, 
and particularly in Fraxce after 
which by certain diviſions and 
Examples, I ſhal] make the pra- 
dice of it more diſtint and 1n- 
te]}igible. | 
B 3 As 
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As to that-which relates to 
Embaſſies, or publick imploy- 
ments, either in Fraree, or 1n 
Foreign Countries, I ſhall refer 
wy Reader to the Maſters of Ce- 
remonies,- or fuch as have tra- 
vail'd in thoſe Equipages to give 
him information. 

And indeed who can diſplay 
the manners of all the different 
Nattons to which the youth that 
we pretend to inſtrut may have 
occafion to trayail > Or what 
Rules of Civility can be given? 
Foraſmuch as ſomeNations have 
no Civility at all in compariſon 
with Frazce : The Civility of 
others is different, and would 
rather clog and corrupt the 
minds of our youth, than con- 


tribute to their improvement: | 


Among other Countries again, 
their Ceremonies are too much, 
that is to ſay they are fo formal, 

affected, 
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affected, and regular, that. a 
Trade is as ſoon lJearn'd, as how 
to demean ones ſelf according 
to their Model; and when it 
was learn'd, it would be nothing 
to our Civility, for that ought 
m a manner to be natural, being 
nothing but Modeſty, which 
conſiſts not in a preciſe number 
of ſteps, nor in certain methods 
of ſpeaking (as Hypocrifie does) 
but rather fills our minds with 
Tomritian humility, and traches 
us reſpe& to other people, and 
contempt of our ſelves. 

{t is not then to be lamented 
if our young Gentlemen are not 
in this Book preſented with all 
thoſe different Ceremonies; it 
being moſt certain, that who- 
ever is indued with this Mode- 
{ty (which is indeed the,only 
Civility)cannot be reputed rude 
or uncivil in what Nation ſoever 
B 4 he 
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he comes, eſpecially if he be in- 
ſtituted according to the French 
Model. 

In a word , the modeſty we 
intend, if underſtood right, is 
nothing but humility. I am ſen- 
ſible, and it is every days expe- 
rience, that there are many per- 


ſons who paſs for civil,and well- 


bred, who are really otherwiſe, 
concealing great vanity and ſelf 
love, under a counterfeit mo- 
deſty. However, if their humi- 
lity be counterfeit, they are glad 
to pretend to it, which confirms 
our principle very much , and 
ſhews a neceſlity of it, and that 
modeſty and humility are the 
ſame thing. As to the deceit or 
integrity of the heart, God him- 
ſelf judges afterwards,and for the 
moſt part he does it ſoeffeCtually 
that he confounds thoſe double 
dealers in their enterprizes, and 


lays 


4 
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lays them and their c-lluſions fo 
open (how formal and elabo- 
rate ſoever they be) that they 
are eafily diſcover'd. So thea it 1s 
true humility that is to be the 
foundation of our aftions,which 
being praiſed by perſons of 
the higheſt quality (whoſe rank, 
or birth, or fortune, not being 
able to exempt them, for as much 
as the greateſt men are indebted 
to their humility for their re- 
fpeft among wiſe men)is nothing 
elſe but the modeſty and humi- 
lity recommended in this Trea- 
tile, 

And this virtue conſiſting not 
only in a meek and moderate 
Opinion of our ſelves, bur 1a a 
gentile preference of the ſatiſ(- 
faction and accommodation of 
other people before our owns 
and an abhorrence and deteſta- 
tion: of any thing that may dif- 

B5 oblige 
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oblige them; whoever is indued 
with this happy,diſpoſition, is 
certainly modeſt, & the reaſon is, 
becauſe as there is nothing more 
offenfive and unpleafing than Va- 
nity and Pride ; ſo there is no- 
thing more agreeable, and gains 
more upon the affteftions of the 
whole World , than affability 
and condeſcenfion. It ts a Cha- 
racter "that God Almighty has 
tmprinted upon all the Virtues, 
to make them pleaſing to every 
body, but in a more intenſe and 
peculiar manner to the virtue of 
humility. 

And it 1s obſerved, that 
though a modeſt man may not 
perhaps be ſo adroit and plauf- 
ble in ſome of his ations, yet he 
has this advantage, that men 
will rather excuſe than reproach 
himz whereas atzarrogant proud 
man diſobliges in every. thing he 
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does, let his outward Grace or 
accompliſhment be never ſo 
well. So then modeſty is the et- 
fe& of humility, as the comeli- 
neſs and decency of our actions 
is the effect of our modeſty. 


L— 


CHAP. II. 


The diſcerning betwixt things 
decent and indecent accord- 


ing to cuſtoms. 


O this may be added'the- 
diſtintion betwixt things: 
decent and indecent, convent- 
ent and inconvenient 3. For-leta: 
man be never ſo humble, it he 
be ſtupid and inſenfible, he will 
never paſs for modeſt: or civil, 
nor be fit for the Converfation: 
of: perſons of quality.. So that 
to arrive at this power of: diſoris 
MInating: 


_—_ 
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minating betwixt things decent 
and indecent, it 1s principally 
neceſfary that we have a ſound | 
judgment , and natural under- -| 
ſtanding to diſcern the different 
qualities of things; for many 
times for want of wit, we mi- 
#Ftake, and making a myſtery of 
trifles, paſs over other things 
{lightly that are much more con- 
lzaccable. 

..; The next thing to be exactly 
obſerved, is, what Cuſtom has 
eſtabliſht among us for decent, 
and what it has exploded as in- 
decent. 

. And a third thing there 1s 
likewiſe of no little importance, 
and that is , taking particular 
care how we confound Familia- 
rity with Civility, 

fa the firft Caſe, no- precepts 
can be given; tt is a natural fa- 
culty, and not to be ſupply'd to- 
"-"Þ tally 
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tally by Art; though indeed by 
good education, and diligent 
care, we may in ſome meaſure 
rectify that defedc. | 

In the ſecond, we muſt know 
that cuſtom is formed by the 
general conſent of perſons of 
quality, and certain innate prin- 
ciples of Civility naturally im- 
printed in us ; ſo that cuſtom js 
to be our guide and model bhly 
1n ſuch things as nature ſuggeſts 
to be decent and good 35 and 
we are to follow her caution and 
reſervedneſs where ſhe judges 
them otherwiſe. 

And indeed we are ſo much 
oblig'd to conform our ſelves 
to the Talents that ſhe has given 
us, that if we exceed her pre- 
ſcriptions, either tn word or 
deed (as many do who are af- 
felted in thetr language or ge- 
ſture) that conſtraint immedi- 

ately 
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ately diſcovers it ſelf, and the 
general inclination that men 
have for plain dealing, and ſim- 
plicity, makes that humour ap- 
pear vain and offenſive. 

Again, Nature being willing 
to conceal certain parts of our 


Bodies, uſe and cuſtom do fo 


well confent to their conceal» 


ment, that it would paſs among 
civil perſons for great indecency 
to diſcover them : and it would 
be the ſame in performing ſuch 
ations, or ſpeaking ſuch words, 
as nature has forbidden. 

In other actions where nature 
not being ſo poſitive, has left 
us at liberty with other Crea- 
tures (8s in coughing, ſneezing, 
eating, drinking, ec.) for as 
much as reaſon. does naturally. 
dictate, that the farther we keep 
from the pratice of Beaſts, the- 
nearer we come tothat perfeCti- 
en: 


—W. 
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on to which nature directs ; 
good breeding and Civility re- 
quires that though thoſe ations 
are naturally indiſpenſible, . yet 
we ſhould perform them at leaſt 
with as much decency, and as 
little conformity with the Beaſts 
as is poſlible. 

And it is the ſame tn ſome 


. |-. things which depend more upon 
-|* cuſtom than nature, as pulling 


off the Hat tn token of reſpet : 


giving precedence at the door, 
or Table: TI he right hand or 


Wall in the (ſtreet : which for- 


malities are ſo- eſſentially necef- 
ſary in good breeding, that 
ſhould a man neglect to-pull off 
his Hat, and ſalute another per- 
fon who had done it to him 
(though perhaps his condition 
was inferiour }) he would be 
thought very defective in his 
education. EY, 

The 
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The third caution, which con- 
fiſts in diſtinguiſhing betwixt be- 
- ing Familiar andCivil, is of the 
greater neceſſity, becauſe in ſome 
caſes familiarity and Civility 
may agree well enough, when 
in others they . are incompati- 
ble. 

Familiarity I define, A certain 
liberty that per ſons ating or diſ- 
conrſing together do take, which 
diſpoſes them by ſilent and reci- 
procal conſent, to underſtand 
thoſe things innocently meant, 
which if ſtriGly taken, would be 
offenſive. 

It is moreover to be conſ1- 


der'd, that all humane Conver- . 


ſation 18 either betwixt equal and 
equal, inferiour and ſ{uperiour 3 
or ſuperiour and infertour : be- 
twixt perſons of long, of little, 

Or no acquaintance at all, - 
Betwixt equals , 1t their ac- 
 quaintance 
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quaintance has been long, fami- 
liarity is commendable: if their 
acquaintance has beenlittle,their 
familiarity ought to beleſs : but 
where there has been no acquain- 
tance, it will be rude to be fa- 
miliar. 

From an inferiour toa ſuperi- 
our, though their acquaintance 
has been great, (without expreſs 
Command) familiarity is inde- 
cent; but where there has been 
no acquaintance it would be 
brutiſh and inſolent. 

From a ſuperiour to an inferi- 
our, familiarity 1s not only to- 
lerable, but obliging : So that 
according to theſe precautions, 
all our actions in regard of other 
perſons, are either abſolute or 
dependant,according to thethree 
premiſed differences of Supert- 
ours, equals, or inferiours. To 
the firſt, all things are lawful, 

becaule 
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becauſe of their eminence and 
authority;z and becauſe we have 
no right of cenfuring them. To 
the laſt, nothing is lawful, but 
what is modeſt and agreeable to 
our preſcriptions. So that with 
the two firſt familiarity may be 
tolerable, but with the laſt by 
no means (without expreſs Com- 
mand) and then with great cau- 
t1ON. 

But becauſe general Rules 
Toa ve very lefviceabie to. & 
perfon that knew how to apply 
them, without doubt it would 


be uſeful to reduce them to cer- 


tain heads, whereby they would 
become more intelligible and 
plain. 

To give you therefore an E(- 
ſay, we ſhall begin with ſuch as 
may conduce to the converſati- 
on of an inferiour with his ſu- 
periour , betwixt whom _— 

a 
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had been formerly ſomelittle ac- 
quatntance: We will therefore 
ſuppoſe ſuch a perſon deſirous 
to be inſtructed; we will attend 
him in his Viſits to that greater 

ſon; we will diretand con- 
duct him in all times and places 
where he may have any occaſion 
of converſe with him. 


CHAP. IV. 


How we are to enter into the 
Houſe of a great Perſon; what 
is to be obſerved at the door, 
and what in the Anti Cham- 
ber. 


T the door of a Prince, 
Lord, or great Perſon, it 
would be uncivil (if ſhut) to * 
knock loud, or above one 

knock. 
At 
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At the door of his Chamber 
or Cloſet , it would be rude to 
knock 3 we are only to ſcratch, 
and when in a-King or Princes 
Lodgings, our name 1s demanded 
by any of the Officers, we muft 
give him our Sirnames only, 
without the addition of Ma- 
ſter. 

It is not civil to enter into 
their Houſes or Chambers 
wrap'd up in a Cloak; in the 
Court of a King, he who ſhould 
.do fo, would, be in danger of 
Correction,and a ſtranger would 
be impudeat to run in of himſelf 
without iatrodudtion. 

[if no body be by tointroduce 
us, we muſt feel if the door 1s 
lock'd or bolted within, if it be; 
we muſt not knock, but expect 
patiently till it be open'd, or 
ſcratch gently: if nobody comes, 
we-malt remove farther off, left 

we 
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we be taken, and thought to be 
liſtning or ſpies, than which no- 
thing is more offenſive to perſons 
of quality. 

. It is but civil likewiſe to be 
uncover'd in all the rooms of 
State, and Anti-Chambers, and 
he that firſt eaters, is oblig'd to 
ſalute firſt, 

Some have been ſo refin'd in 
Foreign parts, that they will 
neither be cover'd, nor fit with 
their backs turn'd toward the 
Picture of an eminent perſon. 

It is not good breeding to de- 
fire a perſon above our own rank 
to be cover'd ; and it is as bad, 
if we put on our own Hats, be- 
ing tn diſcourſe with an equal or 
inferiour, not to make him do 
the like, if he be not a depen- 
dant. | 

And this is to be more parti- 
cularly obſery'd where the per- 

ſons 
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ſons are under any Charatter or 
quality that may require reſpect; 
as if they be aged, or Ecclefi- 
aſticks. In that Caſe, if you 
think not fit to ſpeak to them 
bluntly, as in theſe terms, Cover 
your ſelf Monſieur, or be cover'd, 
&c. you may do it by Circum- 
locution, as by pretending it is 
cold, or elſe tell him in a fami- 
liar way, Come, be ruled by me 

r once, let us be coverd, and 
ley by this Ceremony. 

If you be inferiour, you muſt 
have a care (as was ſaid before) 
to ſpeak to your ſuperiour to be 
coverd, or toput'on:your' own 
Hat till he: defires you 5 and 
even then, if: his-quality: be ex- 
traordinary,you muſt do it with 
ſome reluctance, but nor ſo as 
to be troubleſome. 

If yoaundiftance be-great, and 
you: very- much the ſuperiour;; 
you 
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you mult not preſs one too much 
to be cover'd, that is of ſo infe- 
riour a condition as that he can- 
not do it without violence to 
his duty. 

It is a rudeneſs that would 
expoſe a man to an affront, to 
ſtand with ones Hat on in a 
Chamber where the King or the 
Queens Tables are coverd ; or 
to ſtand cover'd when the Offi- 
cers paſs by with the Cloth and 
Napkins. 

In the King or Queens Bed- 
Chamber we muſt ſtand always 
uncover'd : In the Queens Cham- 
ber the Ladies that enter make 
theirCourteſies towards theBed, 
nor 1s it permitted to any to 
come near , though there be no 
Baluſtres abort it. 

Beſides the reverence which 
the Ladies pay to the Bed, they 
are oblig'd by way of reſpet - 
pull 
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pull of their Scarfs and their 
Hoods, and ro let down their 
Gowns for it is reckon'd a great 
indecency | inany of them to en-_ 
ter the Queens Chamber: with 
their Gowns up, their Vizards 
upon their face, or any but a 
thin Hood upon their heads. It 
is to be obſerv'd likewiſe, that 
their Courteſy is never to be 
ſhort, or precipitous, but grave, 
and low where the room will 
bear it, and bowing handſomly 
with the body when they paſs 
by. | | 
It is likewiſe uncivil towear a 
Mask any wherein the. Company 
of a perſon of quality, where 
they may be ſeen, unleſs they be 
together 1n a Coach. 

It is the ſame to keep on a 
Mask when they ſalute any 
one, unleſs at a great diſtance; 
and even then it is not to be 
done 
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done to a perſon of Royal qua- 
lity. 

Where theCurtains aredrawn 
about the Bed, it is unmannerly 
to fit down upon the Rails, or 
to lean upon the Arms or Back of 
the Kings Chair, which is uſually 
turn'd againſt the Wall. Nor is 
it good breeding to walk up and 
down intheAnti-Chamber,whilſt 
you are attending: it is expreſly 
forbidden in the Kings Houl- 
hold, and he who does it ſhall 
be ſure of a reprimande from 
the Uſhers, and perhaps be turn'd 
out. To fing, or whiſtle whilſt 
you are praguy 1s little befter 
(though it be for your diverſi- 
on) and to do it 1n the ſtreet, 
or in any other places of Con- 
| courſe is ridiculous. 


C CHAP. 
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CHAP, V. 


How to regulate our Converſation 
in Company. 


'A S it is a ſign of inconſide- 
rateneſs and ill breeding | 

to come boldly into a room 
where perſons of quality are in 
diſcourſe, unleſs you have buſi- 
neſs, or can paſs in unobſerv'd ; 
ſo it is rude, when you do come 
- In to cry out at a diſtance to 
thoſe with whom you are moſt 
acquainted (as ſome do with 
open throat) Tour Servant Mon- 
fieur, or Madam, Twiſh you good 
HMorrow,&c. But you muſt come 

' in gravely, and when you are 
come up to thern., ſalute them | 
modeſtly, without affeQation. | 
It is noleſs indecent to pull a | 
perſon of quality by the Cloak | 
or 


- 
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or Gown, though you have bu- 
fineſs with them, it being more 
manners to attend till ſome fair 
opportunity is offer'd to ſpeak 
with them. If they be whiſper- 
ing with other perſons, 'tis but 
civil to retire, and ſtand off, till 
their diſcourſe be finiſh'd. If your 
buſineſs be important , and for 
the advantage of the perſon with 
whom you would ſpeak, you 
muſt put your ſelf into ſome 
place where he may moſt con- 
veniently ſpy you,and approach- 
ing reſpetfully in your turn,de- 
liver your ſelf aloud, or pri- 
vately, as you think moſt con- 
venieat. | 

You muſt be circumſpedt like- 
wiſe in your motion, not ſ{tamp- 


1ng too loud upon the -planch- 


ers, not drawing your Legs after 
you, not marching in, as you 


were leading a dance, nor keep- 


C 2 ing 
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ing time with your head or 
hands, but advancing ſoberly 
and diſcreetly, without ſtaring 
or turning your head either one 
_ way or other. 

If when you come into a 
room, and the Company in Ct- 
vility riſe to you, you muſt be 
ſure not to fit down in any of 
their places, but diſpoſe your ſelf 
ſomewhere elſe, at the lower end 
of the room , remembring al- 
ways that it is very abſurd to 
fit down and place your ſelf, 
whilſt there are any perſons of 
quality ſtanding. 

Much more are you to be cau- 
tious of inquiring after their dil- 
courſe, or interrupting them by 
demanding bluntly, who ſuch 2 

erſon is £ or, who it was that 


ſaid or did ſo and ſo? 


It 1s likewiſe very uncivil in | 


Company to diſcourſe with any 
Man, 
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Man, or to ſpeak to a ſervant in 
a language that the reſt do not 
underſtand. It is no leſs to whil- 
per to another, and laugh when 
you have ſpoke; for people will 
be jealous you have ſaid ſome- 
thing of them, and with good 
reaſon be offended. 

[t wonld be unneceſlary to 
adviſe (what is a common do- 
cument forChildreo) That when 
you anſwer Tes, or No, you mutt 
always add Madam, or Sir, &Cc. 
It is obvious alſo, that when you 
anſwer #0 in contradiction to 
ſome perſon of quality, you 
muſt not ſay bluntly or poſitive- 
ly zo, but by way of Circumlo- 
cution, Ton will pardon me, Sir. 
You will excufe me, Madam, if 
preſume to ſay ſo and fo. Itis 
ruſtick alſo, and favours too 
much of Country Wit, to add 
Monſieur or Aadam to 2ay 

C 3 word 
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word that may be taken Equivo- 
cally, As to ſlay, This Book is 
bound up in the skin of a Calf, 
Sir. This #s a fine Mare, Madan : 
Or he was mounted upon an Aſs, 
Monſienr. 

It is unmannerly to make com- 
pariſon with the perſon to whom 
you are ſpeaking, to diſcover 
the imperfection of another, as 
to ſay, 7 know ſuch a man very 
wvell, I have ſeen him drunk 
he is thick ſhoulder'd, or grey- 
headed, like you. Orto tell a 
Lady, fuch a perſon 1sof no good 
reputation, 7 know her well, ſhe 
zs fat and ſwarthy, like your La- 
dyſhip. *Tis the ſame rudeneſs 
to find fault with the defects of 
a third perſon before another 
that 1s unhappy in the ſame; as 
to ſay before a Lady with a Ca- 
mous Noſe, 7t does not become 
ſuch a Lady to pretend to be a 

beauty, 
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beauty, with that Camons Noſe. 
Or to cry, Tis pleaſant in troth 
to ſee a lame perſon find fault 
with a ſtep in ſuch a Sarabrand, 
before a perſon that labours wa- 
der the ſame imperfection, 

It 1s unhandſome alſo after 
Monſieur or Madam, to add the 
Surname or quality of the perſon 
to whom you ſpeak, as to lay, 
Tes, Monſteur Cicerville; Tes, 
Monſieur le Marquis : You muſt 
lay only yes Sir. 

It is unhandſome likewiſe (as 
many do.) when a thing is ſpo- 
ken obligingly to you , to fay 
rudely, Ton are miſtaken, Sir, it 
is n0t ſo. You muſt rather turn | 
the phraſe,and ſay, Sir, Tour fa- 
vour amazes me , I have done 
nothing but my duty. 

When you make relation of 
an adventure or accident, eſpe- 
cially if it be diſhonourable, 'tis 

C 4 indif- 
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indiſcretion to make ufe of the 
perſon to whom you ſpeak, 1n- 
ſtead of an indefinite term, 2s 
when you ſhould ſay, He zr 
mad, he ſpeaks unhand ſomely, 
he had a Box on the Ear , you 
ſhould by inadvertency make uſe 
of the ſecond perſon, and tell 
him, To# are mad, you ſpeak un- 
handſomely ; or, you had a Box 
on the Ear. 

You muſt be careful likewiſe 
in your relations to forbear com- 
mending your ſelf, And, if the* 
m—wc Zanealty 11 the Compa- 
ny of perſons of quality, to ſpeak 
in the plural number, as to ſay, 
We went to ſuch a place; We did 
fuch a thing, and ſuch a thing; 
you muſt mention only the Lord 
or the perſon of greateſt quality, 
and ſay, his Lordſhip went to 
ſuch a place; his Lordſhip did 


fo and ſo. 
It 
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If an eminent perſon plays on 

your fide againſt other two, 

when the Game is up, you muſy 

þ not lay, we have got the game, 

Or we are up; but your Lordſhip 

has got the game, or Monſieur, 
Jon are up. 

When an inferiour ſpeaks of 
| any thing he did for, or heard 
from his ſuperiour: He muſtnor 
fay crudely, Monſieur, ſuch 2 
one told me ſo, or, Monſtenr, 
ſach a one imploy'd me, eſpecial» 
.ly, if the ſaid perſon be by : But 
he mult ſay, you did me the ho- 
uonr ;. you put your ſclf to the 
trouble to tell me ſo. 

It 1s to be obſerv'd likewiſe, 
that the terms of your Comply 
ment muſt agree, as when yeu 
fay, It was your goodneſs to do 
me that favour, it would be rude 
to ſay, It was your goodneſs to 
do me that. ſervice.. Service and 


C5 friends 
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friendſhip are words to be uſed 


only among equals, of from a 
ſuperiour to an inferiour. It 
would be ridiculous to ſay, $zr, 
T beſeech you be. ſo kind as todo 
ne ſuch a ſervice, but rather ſuch 
4 grace, ſuch a favour. 

You muſt be cautious like- 
wiſe to uſe Mandatory words to 
perſons independant, but inſtead 
of go, come, do ſuch a thing, ſay 
ſo and ſo; you mult vary the 
phraſe, and ſay, you would do 
2vell to go to ſuch a place: If 
you think good, you may come 
bither : It would not be amiſs 
to do ſo and ſo. Inſtead of ſay- 
ing, you would be ridiculous to 
do f 4 and fo, you mult ſay, Zt 
would be ridiculous, XC. 

A perſon pretending to the 
leaſt competency of diſcretion, 
would betray bimſelf very much 
to hedge in a diſcourſe of his 
Wite, 
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Wife, his Children, or Relati- 
ons, before ſtrange Company. If 
occaſion be offer'd, he may ſpeak 
of them, but it muſt be modeſt- 
ly and not long. 

It is not decent to fly out in- 
to the praiſe of ones Wife, or to 
mention her by her Title, or by 
any other term of dearneſs that 
is uſed betwixt themſelves: ag 
for a Preſident ſpeaking of his 
Wife to ſay, Madam la Preſe- 
dente did ſuch a thing: My joy 
:s the handſomeſt ; my ſweet is 
the moſt prudent, &c. whereas 
he ſhould ſay only his Wife. 

When a Woman makes men- 
tion of her Husband , ſhe may 
uſe his name with the addition 
of Zſonſzeur, unleſs his conditi- 
on be very inferiour : But if the 
Company before whom ſhe 
ſpeaks be much above his qua- 
lity,ſheistoſay only my Hucbard. 
It 
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It is not diſcreet for a man to 
expreſs too much fondneſs of his 
Wife before Company, no more 
than i 1s commendable in her 
to ſay only Monſtexr to her Hul- 
band at every turn, Yet that 1s a 
thing too common among our 
Citizens Wives. . 

It is not good' manners to in- 
quire too particularly of the 
Husband concerning his Wife, 
unleſs you have not ſeen her a 
longtime; unleſs you have been 
a Voyage, or (he had fome de- 
ſperate fit of ſicknels. 

When it is lawful for you to 
inquire after her, you mult not 
mention her ijn-the ſame terms 
with her Husband; for though 
he cannot call her any thing fo 
properly as ife, yetit would 
be rude in you to ask him, 7 
pray Sir, of what age is your 
Wife; you mylt rather ſay, 7be- 
ſeech. 
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feech you Sir, of what age is 


Madam la Preſjdente  T wiſh 
Madam la Mareſhal her health. 
It would in hike manner be 
ridiculons if ſpeaking or writing 
of your Father, you ſhould ſay, 
Monſieur, my Father, or my La- 
dy my Mother ,, which belongs 
only to Princes and perfons of 
extraordinary quality. You muſt 
lay only, My Father, my Mother, 
&-c. as being terms more pro- 
per, and ſuitable to their natu- 
ral affection. Nor is it comely 
for Children of any conſiderable 
ape to call Dad, or Mam, eſpe- 
cially in an age when thoſe terms 
are- utterly out of faſhion among 
perſons of quality : But the 
Children of Noblemen are -per- 
mitted to ſay my Lord Father. 
[tis not civil, ſpeaking of a per- 
ſon-of quality (in his preſence) 
to a third perſon, to name the 
: | perſon. 
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periou 6: quality, and carry on 
the diſcourſe afterwards by the 
word he, For example, if ſpeak- 
ing to Monſieur Alexander of 
Connt Harcourt, 1n his preſence, 
you ſhould ſay, AMonſtexr did 
bravely at Caſel, it Monſieur 
Alexander ſhould ask you who 
it was that reliev'd that Town, 
= ſhould anſwer He. It would 

e want of reſpect to Count 
Harcourt , eſpecially when he 
was preſentz you muſt rather 
bow your ſelf towards him and 
lay, It was Monſieur le Comte 
there that reliev'd 3t. 

If a perſon of quality be pre- 
ſent in Company, and you be 
ask'd which is he, 'tis not man- 
nerly to point at him with your 
finger ;z Nor to defire a perſon a- 
bove your condition to preſent 
your ſervice or reſpeGts to ano« 
ther, 

it 
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It would be want of reſpect 
alſo to intrude your ſelf, or in- 
terrupt the diſcourſe when your 
ſuperiour is ſpeaking to another 
man, unleſs you be incourag'd, 
as when. he calls you to atteſt 
what he ſays, or leaves ſome- 
thing for you to ſay to his ad- 
vantage, which modeſty will 
not permit him to utter him- 
ſelf. 

It is not civil for you to be 
the firſt that anſwers, whea a 
queſtioa is ask'd in the preſence 
of your ſuperiours, though the 
queſtion be but common, as 
what hour it is; or what day of 
the month. You mult give way 
to your Superiours , unleſs the 
queſtion be directed particularly 
to you. 

It is not civil when a perſon of 
quality heſfitates or ſtops in his 
diſcourſe, for you to ſtrike in, 
though 
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though with pretence of help- 
ing his memory 3 as if he were 
telling us how Ceſar defeated 
Pompey at the Battel of of of, you 
muſt not fay Pharſalia, 'tis bet- 
ter to attend till he recollects, or 
asks you himſelf. 

' Noris it more civil to correct 
him in a miſtake, it being little 
leſs than to upbraid his memory, 
if itbe not a kind of giving him 
the lie. For Example, -1f miſta- 
king Alexander for Darias, he 
ſhould ſay, 7t was an argument 
of great tenderneſs and good na- 
tarein Darius to weep when he 
ſaw Alexander dead, when it 
was Alexander wept at the ſight 
of Darizs. In this Caſe you 
were toexpecttill the Gentleman 
remember'd himſelf, or deſired 
you to direct him; then you may 
ſpeak, but it muſt be modeſtly 
without arrogance, leſt you 


pat. 
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ut him out of Countenance. 
It is likewiſe indecent, whilſt 
you are ſpeaking, to addreſs 
your ſelf often to one perſon, in 
theſe or ſuch like words: Tox 
underſtand me, Sir; am Tintel- 
ligible ® I know not whether T . 
explain my ſelf, ec. this argu- 
ing a ſuſpicion of his intelle@, 
and is by all means to be avoid- 
ed : If you obſerve he does not 
take you, you may repeat it 
ſhortly again, and illuſtrate it 1n 
as few words as is poſſible. 
 Intelling of a ſtory, 'tis ridi- 
culous too often to repeat 
quoth he, faid ſhe. And: it is as 
carefully to be avoided the men- 
tioning or reviving any accident 
or expreſſion that may renew 
the ſorrows of one that is pre- 
ſent, or may any other way be 
apply'd to his mortihication or 
regret, as tO ſay, Good God, = 
7 hz * 
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ill-fauvouredly you look ! or to a 
Lady who deſires to be thought 
young, to cry, Lord, Madam, 
what a while it is ſince T had the 
howour to know your Ladyſhip 
frſt. Neither are you to inter- 
rupt any man in his Narration, 
out of an opinion. you can do it 
better, for that is a ſign of great 
arrogance and vanity, and 1s dit- 
obliging to every body ; but it 
is otherwiſe if the diſcourſe be 
to be prov'd and made good, for 
the intereſt of any other per- 
ſon. 

It is likewiſe unhandſome 
when a perſon has ſpoke to ſay, 
if what you ſpeak be true, we 
are in anill condition: Tf what 
Monſieur tells us be true, we have 
reaſon to apprehend. *Tis to ſul- 
pect what he ſays, which is ve- 
ry dilobliging : fo that we muſt 
rather ſay thus, According to 
what 
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what you ſay, and according to 
Monſteurs allegation. ' 

It is no leſs diſobliging to 
ſleep, remove to a farther di- 
ſtance, to cough or yawn when 
any in the Company is ſpeaking, 
It argues wearineſs and uneaft- 
neſs to hear them, which 1s by 
all means to be avoided: and 
when we cannot reſtrain our 
ſelves, we are to do it ſo pri-. 
vately, that if poſhible,. it may 
not be perceiv'd, which is much 


better than to interrupt them 


ablurdly (as many people do) 


by asking, what a Clock it 7s. 


And as it is rude to be ſleepy 
or doz'd in Company, fo on the 
contrary, 'it is diſagreeable to 
be pragmatical, or too buſy with 
your hands, by clapping one 
another on the ſhoulders, or 
fooling as ſome too frequently 
do, which produces exception 


and 
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and quarrels many times, unleſs 
the Company be more than or- 
dinarily diſcreet. 

It is not becoming a perſon of 
quality,when in the Company of 
Ladies, to handle them roughly : 
to put his hand in their necks, 
or their boſoms; to kiſs them 
by ſurprize ; to pull off their 
Hoods; to ſnatch away their 
Handkerchiefs; to rob them of 
their Ribbands, and put them 
into: his Hat ; to force their Let- 
ters or Books from them; to 
look into their Papers, ec. You 
muſt be very familiar to uſe 
them at that rate: and unleſs 
you be fo, nothing can be more 
indecent, or render you more 
odious, 

"Tis no leſs diſreſpeRful to bite 
the nail of your thumb by way 
of ſcorn and diſdain, and draw- 
ing your nail from betwixt your 
teeth, 


— - — 
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want of diſcourſe, or lazyneſs, 
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teeth, to tell them , yox value 
not this what they can do ;, and 
the ſame rudeneſs may be com- 
mitted with a fillip. 

It 15 1ndecent, in the Compa- 
ny of Ladies, or any other ſe- 
rious perſons, to pull off your 
Cloak, to pull off your Periwig 
or Doublet, to pair your nails, 
to pick your teeth, to ſcratch 
your head, or any other part, 
to mend your Garter or Shoo- 
ſtring, or to call for your Gown 
or your Slippers to put your ſelf 
at eaſe. It would be as ridicu- 
lous as for a Horle Officer to 
appear before his General at a 
Muſter, 1n his Shooes inſtead of 
his Boots. 

It is as unpleaſing in Company 
to hear a man always complain- 
ivg of his illneſs and indiſpoſitt- 
on: People will attribute it to 
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if be meant by that idle and un- 
plauſible pretence, to cover his 
unfitaeſs for Converſation z or 
to prepare the Company to let 
him (till loll at his eaſe. 

When a Jewel orother Curi- 
olity is ſhown in Company, it is 
very i breeding to clap your 
hands upon it firlt : you muſt 
rather moderate your 1mpatt- 
ence, and attend till it comes to 
your turn : When it comes to 
that, and you have it in your 
hands, you mult be cautious of 
admiring it too much, or flying 
out into extravagant commen- 
dation, for thereby many peo- 
ple diſcover the weakneſs of 
their judgments : That they | 
have uot been uſed to Curioſ1- 
ties, and know not how to va- 
lae 'them right. Oa the other 
{f1de, you muſt not be too cold 
and indifferent .in _commending 
them, 
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them, if they be really valuable; 
that would look like moroſity, 
and as if you repin'd at the feli- 
city of the Owner, which is un- 
grateful to all the World, and 

much unbecoming a Gentle- 
- man. 

When it is your fortune at 
any Play, or Ball, or ſhow, to 
be plac'd next a perſon of qua- 
lity, 'tis ungraceful to fly out in- 
to any rapture, or — 
acclamation at every paſſage 
that pleaſes you : you muſt give 
him leave to judge firſt, by at- 
tending his approbation ; for 
though many times you may 
have reaſon enough, and it may 
ſhow you Capacity, yet it will be 
a _ evidence of your want 
of breeding and reſpect, It is 
the beſt way therefore to for- 
bear till that perſon: of quality 
applauds or condemns it, and 

then 
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then you may fall ia as you ſee 
occaſion : It he asks your opt- 
nion, you may give it him free- 
ly; but it muſt be done mode- 
rately, and without vehemence 
or exaggeration. 

And here it is not improper 
to advertiſe, that you muſt al-. 
ways pull off your Glove, avd 
kiſs your hand, when you take 
from, or preſent any thing to a 
perſon of Quality, or when you 
return any thing to them: But if 
he deſires you to reach ſuch a 
thing, you mult do it preſently 
without making him attend, and 
having preſented it, not forget 
to kiſs your hand. 

You muſt remember, in reach- 
ing or receiving any thing from 
a third perſon, not to put your 
hand before a perſon of quality, 
thereby to incommode him 3 
you mult rather give or receive 
it behiad his back. I” 
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Ia the Caſc-of Jewels, P apers, 
or any, ſuch Mg, ' if being 
ſhowa-to. ſome of the Compa- 
ny, and put up again. before 
they.come to you ,. .you: muſt 
not ſeem concern(d,, but ſuppreſs 
your impatzenge.as. well,as:you 
cag,! obſerving, withal,. that.it.is 
very uqcivil in any.man to ſhow 
them to ſome perſons agd not to 
the whole Company. | - 

\Tis rude. likewiſe when a man 
is reading, or, writing a Letter, 
ta peep over his ſhoulder, or to 
open .any; Papers. that you fiad 
upon. the Table of a perſon of 
SE: ie muſt be careful 
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by no means ſtay there alone till 
he comes back; but'po out with 
him, and remain ſomewhere elſe 
till he retrns. 

Tis not civil if a Letter or Pa- 

er De brought to you in the 
Leeſakes of” perfons of Quality, 
to texd” them 'out bhtfore- tet | 
unle(s they themſelves be con- 
cern'd m them, or deſire you ro 
doit. Ts tiot handfome'like- 
Wiſe” When you” tome! into a Þ 
room, "to"'turn' over any 'mins 
Books : ; unfeſs it his ftudy, atid 
there he will rake ic for an ho- 
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be but a Footman, yet coming 
from a perſon to whom you are 
oblig'd to pay a reſpe& , you 
are to riſe from your ſeat , and 
receive his Meſſage ſtanding, and 
uncover'd. And ſpeaking of 
Footmen, 1t is not amiſs to ad- 
moniſh, That if you be talking 
with a perſon whoſe quality al- 
lows him to keep his Yalets de 
Pied, 'tis uncivil to tell him, Sir, 
one of your Footman did fo or 
{o, but you mult ſay one of your 
Valets de Pied, not ſo much in 
Compliment to the Footman, as 
to his Maſter. And it is the 
ſame with any Lady of Quality. 
You muſt ſay, your Woman, your 
Maid, your Chamber maid, &c. 
and not your ſervant. 

It you be to go and come 1n 
the preſence of perſons of qua- 
lity, you muſt indeavour to 


J; paſs always behind them, if 
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it may be done without diſtur- 
bance. | 

If you come into Company 
where they are in private diſ- 


courſe , you muſt have a care 


how you intrude; and you may 
know they have a mind to be 
private, either by their retiring 
to a corner of the room; by 
their whiſpering; or by change- 
ing their diſcourſe at your ap- 
ay which as ſoon as you 
ave obſerv'd, you are to retire 
gently for fear of diſturbing 
them. 
If in Company a queſtion be 
put, to which every one has [1- 


berty to-reply, when it comes to' 


your turn, you muſt ſalute the 
principal perſon firſt, and then 
all that are preſeat, and having 
ſo done, you may give your opi- 
nion, eſpecially if it be modeſt 
and ſhort, - But if in the Com- 


pany 
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pany there be a perſon of more 
than ordinary quality, and emt- 
nently above the reſt, having 
ſaluted all as before, you are 
to addreſs your diſcourſe partt- 
cularly to him, and if you make 
uſe of his Title, it will not be 
amiſs as thus, My Lord, after 
what theſe Gentlemen have ſaid, 
#t would be vain to uſe any long 
diſcourſe to perſwade you to what 
they have already made ſo mani- 
feſt and clear. It their qualities 
be any thing equal, you muſt 
ſpeak in the plural, and ſay, y 
Lords, or Gentlemen, &c. 

In Aſlemblies upon any pub- 
lick Ceremony, you muſt have 
refpet principally to two ſorts 
of people, the authors of the 
ſolemnity, aad the perſons in- 
vited, 

Fhe Authors of the Ceremo- 
ny (if the action be lerious_) 

Dr 3 are 
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are always to precede, though 


| perhaps their condition be in- 


feriour. For Example, at a Wed- 
ding, the Bride , Bridegroom, 
their Relations, and the Ecclefi- 
aſtical Officers may challenge 
that priviledge, and 'tis but ci- 
vil to allow it, thqugh they be 
much beneath you. Kat a Chriſt- 
ning, the Midwife, the Godfa- 
ther,aad Godmother and Child, 
and all. that are cflential to the 
Ceremony, go before. At a Fu- 
neral, the Children and Relati- 
ons of the defunct have the ſame: 
and ſo it is in the Church, at a 
Proceſſion, or Offering, or any 
other buſineſs of the Parifb, the 
Church-Wardens, and Church 
Officers go firſt. 

It you be in the number of 


| the invited, if there be a Maſter 


of the Ceremonies, you muſt 
not place your ſelfs It there be 
no 
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no ſuch Officer, and every man 
be left to diſpoſe of. himſelf, 
"twill be diſcretion to leave the 
beſt places empty , unleſs your 
own Character or quality au- 
thoriſes you according to the 
cuſtom of the World to place 
your (elf ſuitably : Not ſomuch 
out of vanity and qpinion- of 
your ſelf , as for the honour of 
the fraternity in which you are 
a. Member; or of the: Prince 
whole Miniſter you are, In a 
word, our Ciyility in relation 
to precedence ought to be regu- 
lated by a true and impartial 
conſideration of our own Can- 
dition, and-comparing it with: 
the conditions of other men. '[t 
1s laudable, and but civil to give 
precedence to the Clergy in ho- 
nour to the function ;. and it 1s 
much regretted by perſons of- 
parts-and. breeding, to ſee Lords 

- 6 and: 
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and great perſons treat them 
Iike Footmen. 'Tis true fome 
Churchmen there are who by 
their impudence and” importu- 


nity deſerve no better : but me- 


thinks their CharaQer ſhould in- 
tercede for their infirmity, -and 
they ſhould not be uſed with that 
contempt. CY | 

The ſame reſpe& ought to be 
conſery'd for the Magiſtrate: In 
them it is that the Rays and Ma- 
jeſty of the Law is refulgent 


in their hands it is depoſited by 


the Prince. The ſame reverence 
we are to retain for all publick 
Officers; for -perſons- eminent 


for/their extraCtion, or venera- 
ble for their age. For Ladies, or 


other perſons whoſe extraordi- 
nary qualificazions diſtinguiſh 
them from the multitude. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Our Viſits to a great perſon. 


F 7 Hen. you enter into the. 
Chamber or Cloſet of a 
ro perſon, you mult come in 
oftly and ſoberly, with a pro- 
found reverence and inclinatiory 
of your body, if his Lordſhip 
be preſent. If no body be there, 
'tis not decent to peep and pry 
up and down. in. every Corner, 
but you muſt inſtantly withdraw 
and: attend his coming in. the 
Anti- Chamber. ul 
If he be indiſpos'd, and in Bed, 
you. muſt go away without ſee- 
ing him, unleſs he ſends for you 
in: and, if you. be admitted, 
your, viſit muſt be ſhore, for lick 
people are unealie, and ſubject 
to. the. operation of their Phy- 
x 7 lick :: 
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ſick: You muſtlikewiſe remem- 
ber to ſpeak ſoftly , and oblige 
him to anſwer as little as poſſ- 
ble. 

| Above all you niuſt have a 
care of fitting down upon the 
Bed, eſpecially if. it be a Wo- 
man, for that is univerſally inde- 
cent, and ſayours of Clowniſh 
familiarity, unleſs they be much 
below you, or perſons with 
whom you are more than ordi- 
narily intimate. 

If he be reading, writing, or 
ftudying, you mult by no means 
diſturb bim, but exped till he 
be at leiſure before you accoſt 
him. 

If he deſires you to fit down, 
you may doit, but with heſita- 
tion and reluQance , which will 
be a great inſtance of your 're- 
tpe& ; and be ſure 'to place your 
{clt at the lower end, which is 
; hs always 


[ 
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always next the door where you: 
enterd, as the upper end is " 
ways where his Lord(hip 
pleas'd to diſpoſe himſelf. 

You muſt when you. fit down, 
obſerve to take a worle ſeat than: 
his Lordſhip : A Chair with 
arms is the beſt: a back Chair 
is the next : and a ſtool the 
worlt of the three. When you: 
fit down , you muſt not place 
your ſelf cheek by jole by his: 
Lord(hip-, but remove your 
Chair Gking before him, thae 
he may take notice of your at- 
tentions, for ſitting ſideways to- 
wards him is more reſpectful: 
than to place your ſelf full ic 
his face. 

You muſt not put on: your 
Hat, unleſs his Lordſhip Com- 
mands it: You muſt enter with: 
your Gloves on 3 and when yow 
are placed, fit quietly upan your 

ſeat, 
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ſeat, not clapping your leg up- 
on your knee, nor playing with 
your Bandſtrings, your Hat, or 
your Gloves, ec. nor picking 
your Noſe, or ſcratching, ec. 
You muſt forbear hawking, or 
ſpitting as much as you can, and 
when you are not able to hold, 
x you obſerve it neat and kept 
cleanly, you muſt turn your 
back, and rather ſpit in your 
Handkerchief than the Room. 
And now I ſpeak of a Hand- 
kerchief, it is not decent for 
you to offer it to any body to 
make uſe of, though it be never 
fo clean, unleſs it be expreſly de- 
hir'd. 
If you ſee Tobacco - before 
him, either ia ſauſh or cut, you 
muſt not run preſently to his 
Box, and either chaw, or thruft 
x up into your Noſe; you muſt 
rather expet till he offers it, and 
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- In that caſe 'tis civil to pretend 
ro take it, though of your ſelf 
you have no inclination. 

If his Lordſhip be ſet by the 
fire, you muſt be careful how 
you ſpit into the Chimney : 
much leſs muſt you play with 

| the Tongs, or tamper with the 

Fire. But if his Lordſhip addrel- 

ſes himſelf to mend it, then you 

may ſeize upon them nimbly, 
and endeavour to prevent him 
that trouble, unleſs he defires to- 
do it for diverſion. Neither are 
you to riſe up from your ſeat,and' 
turn your back to the fire : But 
if his Lordſhip riſes, you mult 
not- fit till on your ſeats 

If there be but one Skreen in 
the room, and his Lordſhip con- 
rains you to take it, you muſt 
take it with: repugnance, and 
when: you have done, take your 

+ conan d (when he doesnot 

perceive 
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perceive it) and lay it by where 


his Lordſhip may uſe it at his 
pleaſure. If he calls for another, 
and a Footman brings it in, you 
muſt not ſuffer the Foaotman to 
deliver-it, but preſent it hum- 
bly your ſelf. 

When you are in diſcourſe, 
you mult not uſe too much ge- 


fture with your hands, thole- 


who uſe it, are obſerv' d.general- 
ly to be defe&ive in- their mat- 
ter, and the ſtrength of their 
talk conſiſts principally in- the 
motions and diſtortions of their 
body. 

Buei in-Conference with-a per-- 
foo of quality, it would beſaw- 
- cy and ridiculous to pull him 4 
the Buttons, Band(trings , 
Belt, and moſt of all to punch 
him on the ſtomach. 

'Tis a pleaſant ſp eftacle ſome- 


times:to foe aifis: ſo handled 
retreats 
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retreating from - one place to 
another, and the other inſenfi- 
ble of his rudeneſs, purſuing him 
into a Corner, and forcing him 
at laſt to cry Qyarter, in ſpight 
of his teeth. 

It is unbecoming to make fa- 
ces 3 to roul your tongue in 
your mouth ; to bite your Lips; 
to turn up your Mouſtaches ; to 
play with your locks; to wink 
with your Eyes; to rub your 
hands; crack your Fingers; 
ſcratch your head; or ſhrug 
your ſhoulders, &a Nor on the 
other ſide are you to look mo- 
rolely,, arrogantly, or ſcorn» 
fully. 

'Tis as undecent when you 
laugh, to laugh too loud, as 
it 1s to laugh at every thing,and. 
perhaps where there is no occa» 
ion. | 

If a. perſon. of hogour Jets any: 

thiog 
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thing fall,you muſt addreſs your 
ſelf immediately to take it up; 
and be ſure if any thing falls 
from you, to take it up nimbly 
your ſelf, without putting him 
to that trouble. 

If his Lordſhip chances to 

fneeze, you are not to baw] out 
God bleſs you, Sir, but pulling 
off your Hat, bow to him hand- 
ſomely, and make that obſecra- 
tion to your ſelf. 
Tf you be conſtrain'd, and can- 
not forbear ſneezing ,- you muſt 
do it as gently as poſlible, and 
not ſhake the foundation of the 
Houſe,as mapy peopledo: which 
is offenſive to thoſe who are pre- 
fent. 

[f his Lordſhip has occaſion 
for any body that is abſent, you 
muſt go out. and call him , not 
baul out his name upon the 
fairs, or out of the Window, 


but 
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but go down your ſelf, and im- 
ploy ſome other perſgn to find 
him. 

To a perſon of breeding, it is 
an-argument of weakneſs, or in- 
advertency in the Maſter and 
Miſtreſs, when their Servants are 
ſuffer'd to' call ont to one ano- 
ther, or to deliver a Mefſape out 


of a Window, in the Court, or 


from the top of the Houle, 'tis a 


fign the ſervant has no teſpett or 


diſcretion of his own ; nor the 
Maſter and Miſtreſs the wit or 
authority to teach them. 

You muſt be very attentive 
when his Lordſhip is ſpeaking, 
and not put him to the trouble 
of an unneceſſary repetition z 
when he has done, and you have 
liberty to reply, you muſt not 
willinply oor poſitively contra- 
dit him : but if he cannet be 


rightly inform'd withour it, you 


muſt 
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muſt do it with an Apology be- 
fore you hegin ; and if notwith- 
ſtanding what you ſay, he ad- 
here to his opinion , you muſt 
forbear preſſing him too far, and 
refer it to another opportu- 
alty. | 

If there be Company with 
him, and they be in diſcourſe, 
you muſt ſuffer them to ſpeak 
quietly, attend, and hol your 
peace: when, your judgment is 
defird, you muſt give it ſhort 


f 


aud in few words, - not imita- | 
ting ' the indiſcretion of thoſe | 


-who delighted with their own | 


volubility, believe themfelyes 
ipeechleſs, unleſs they have all 
the diſcourſe at the Table, which 
is an imprudence fo groſs and 
pernicious, it robs them of the 


reputation of their parts, and - 


makes their learning ſometimes 
8? occaſion of their contempt. 
If 
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If you are oblig'd to a Com- 
plement, let it be ſhort and ſuc- 
cinct, and chuſe to anſwer ra- 
ther with reſpe&t than long 
ſpeeches. 

The perſon of quality having 
obligd you to. be cover'd in a 
ow where you ought not to 

ave done it but by particular 
Command ,, you muſt pull off 
your Hat as often as in the dif- 
courſe his Lordſhips name be 
mention'd, the name of 'any of 
his Relations, or of any perſon 
of quality that is intimate with 
him : But if they happen to be 


 nam(d fo often, that your Civi- 


lity becomes troublefome, you 
may defift upon the leaſt jncou- 
ragement from his Lordſhip. 

In diſcourſe we muſt above 
all things forbear impertinent 
Oaths, which is a vain and un- 
godly cuſtom taken up (tor- 

ooth) 
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ſooth) to give more weight 
and authority to what we ſay. 
And_when we forbid (wearing, 
we forbid alſo all idle and infig- 
nificant imprecations, neither of 
which can be practisd before 
perſons of quality , eſpecially 
Ladies, without great want of 
_ Teſpe&t. —_ 

__ Ourdiſcourſe, onthe contra- 
ry, ought to be. modeſt, and 
humble, as full of matter and 
ſubſtance as you will, but al- 
ways deliver'd with reſpeC&t and 
deference to the Company. 

It is uncivil to interrogate a 
perſon of quality too much, and 
mdeed any other perſon that is 
independant on us, unleſs it be 
for diſcourſe ſake, and then it is 
to be done with all the caution 
imaginable, If you be oblig'd 
to inquire any thing relating to 
the reſolutions of a perſon of 
quality, 


7 
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quality , and you be to ask of 
himſelf, you muſt do it with 
ſuch circumſtance as-may incou- 
age him to inform you, not 
bluntly, and expreſly, as in this 
following Example : If you 
would know whether he would 
go into the Army this Campagn, 
you muſt not ſay, Sir, will you 
go into the Army, ec. But you 
muſt ſay, doubtleſs your Lord- 
ſhip will be in the Field this 

Car. , 

We have ſaid before, that Na- 
ture it ſelf has preſcrib'd Rules 
for our Modeſty and the fame 
Rules may ſerve for our diſ- 
courſe : It is great want of re- 
ſpetto ſpeak leudly before men, 
but if there be Ladies in the 
Company, 'tis not tolerable, or 
to ſpeak with equivocation,.be+ 
ing contrary to the Rules both of 
Civility and Virtue. And'if at 

any 


Y% 
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any time it happens that there 
be ſome ſuch licentious perſon 
in the Company, who takes 
that liberty, and ſpeaks things 
1immodelt, you muſt pretend not 
to hear him, but be ſure not to 
give him the incouragement of 
a ſmile. 

And as Oaths and obſcenity 
in diſcourſe, are great tranſgrel(- 
fions of Civility, it is the ſame 
with contention, exception, hy- 
perboles, Fanfaronades, Rhodo- 
montades, Lies, Calumniations, 
ec. On the other fide, it is 
little leſs abſurd to talk perpe- 
tually to your own advantage ; 
to applaud your felt by Compa- 
rifon with-others : As to ſay, 
For tny part T ſhould\never have 
done ſo; I could never have been 
gwilty of ſuch an expreſſion : A 
Man' of *my Birth and Education 
world not have"done it, 
| And 
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And as your preat Talkers "| 
that ſpeak long, but little to the 
purpoſe : As thoſe who cannot 
te]l you a ſtory of ſix lines, 
without a Preface of half an 
hour: As thoſe who. are capti- * 
ous, and muſt” conteft and. can- 
vas every thing that is ſaid, 
though never ſo indifferent : As 
they who cannot diſcourſe with- 
out flying ont into, paftion 
(though perhaps nv'occifion be 
pryen and all out'of a ſpirit of 
ftradiction ; 'or arinſupport- 
lem atience of piving Laws 
© the whole Word: "Ay all 
thef© are*troubteſgr e' aut 
=_ 1e;/*10 at they Wwho'ran- 
| eak itt Etblihg *nd 
ricing'a noiſe ſifficient! 4 give 
every one the* Head- ach. thit 
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of raiſing or depreſſing it, will 
be according to the diſtance of 
the perſon to whom you ſpeak, 
unleſs he happens to be deaf, and 
1n that Caſe no meaſures can be 
. preſcrib'd, you mult ſpeak out 
till you be heard. . 

There are, others who think 
no body can underſtand them, 
naleſs they clap their mouths to 
yours, and as they ſpeak ſputter 
in your face;,, Theſe 43:9 go 
many times make them fi 
bays, the Civility to hear } 
Efpecially - if- their == = 
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come 'off .with reputation, you 
muſt obſerve-to take your leave 
when his Lordſhip 1s filent, calls 
ſome other perſon, or gives fome 
other-indication of his delire to 
be free 3-at which time you may 
retire without much clutter, and 
(af a third perſon comes in, and 
his Lordſhip addrefles to him) 
without ſpeaking a ward. If he 
takes notice yoware going, and 
his Lordſhip condeſcends to go 
along to the door,” you muſt 
not too peremptorily conteſt ; 


It would look as ifyou'thought 


his Lordſhip inſeofible'of what 
he did: andbeſides it may hap- | 
pen heis going upon ſome other 

occaſion :* You may only by a 
ſlight” Complement give him to 
underſtand , 'Tha#i i" caſe that 


great honour be intended' for you, 


it 3s beyond your deſerts; and 
this you muſt do in your paſſage 
with- 
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without looking: back, ; or ſtop- 
ing upon. the-ſtairs, by which it 
will be thought you are making 
way for his Lardſhip, and that 
you ſuppoſe he; has buſineſs elſe- 
where.;; -::| 

But, if hig: Lordlhip deelares 
his. reſolution of. going down, 


and accompanies: y ou out ofthe 


Chambers, you muſt turn ſhort : 
ſtep an,ane ſide;,and not tir till 
his .Loxdſhip be. return'd: .In 

like manner if we meet his Lord- 
ſhip paſling,ta another room, we 
mult-{tep aſide ſalute biouvery 


wy and!: a him Rr 0p by | 


| Ifit beithe Kiag; Queen, _ 
any. Prince of the Blopd that is 
palling þy, yewnmuſt; (and: (Lil 
tl they, berpelied , be. you. an 
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ries you to the Window to dif- 
courſe with you , or ſhow you 
any thing from thence 3 you 
muſt not clap down upon your 
Elbows, nor loll out of it, but 
ſtand civilly at ſome diſtance, 
unleſs his Lordſhip defires you 
to COme nearer. 

If he comes down with you 
to the Gate, you muſtnot go in- 
to your Coach,nor yourChair in 
his preſence, but beſeech him to 
retire : If his Lordſhip perſiſts, 
you are to march on on foot, 
and cauſe your Coach or Chair 
to follow till his Lordſhip be 
gone Il. TVs » 

If you are in difcourſe' with 
one Nobleman, and another 
comes in that 1s ſuperiqur to 
you, but inferiour-to-his- Loxd- 
ſhip, yowarenot to quit higLord» 
ſhip, and rum tothe.new!comer, 
but give' him a filent- congy and 
<EH E 2 . NO 
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no more. If the new Comer be 
of the greateſt quality of the 
three, 1t 1s probable his Lord- 
ſhip will apply himſelf to 
him, and then you may do the 
lame. 

If his Lordſhip be in diſcourſe 
with another Man, you muſt not 
take that as an opportunity to 
talk with a third that is next 
you; It is not to be done with- 
out exception, for if you whiſ: - 
per, you will be ſuſpeted; 'If 
you talk loud, you are trouble- 
ſome. 

-If there be occaſion for your 
attending his Lordſhip about the 
Houſe, or into other rooms, if 
there be room, when you come 
at the Doors or the Hangings, 

ou mult ſtep a little before to 
open'them;' or' hold them up: 
and if -he be- gouty or lame, 'tis 
but civil to preſent | him with 
your hand. - CHAP. 


—— 
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CHAP. VIL 


How you are to conform to the 
mirth or affliFion of the per- 
ſor you viſit, and of Neatneſs 
zn general. 


T is likewiſe to be obſerv'd, 
if che perſon for whom we 


| have a reſpe& has had any late 
. and eminent occaſion of joy or 


of ſorrow; Civility dire&ts us 
to conform to thoſe accidents in 
ſuch ſort that the faid perſon 
may remain perſwaded of our 
affetion and conceroment for 
his affairs; to which end it will 
be convenient to fignify our 
compaſhon by our habit, as well 
as our actions or words; not 
imitating thoſe inconliderate 
people who are ſo far from com- 
plyiag ia that Caſe, that if a Fa- 


E 3 mily 
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mily have occaſion, and be dif- 
pos d to be merry , they thwart 
and diſcompoſe all with an af- 
fected coldneſs and gravity : On 
the other (ide, if the Family be 
ſad, and in Mourning, in they 
will come,dauncing and tearing, 
and all cover'd with Ribbands, 
telling idle and- ſmutty ſtories 
to divert and make them laugh. 
And now I ſpeak of habits, it 
is not amiſs to affirm, that neat- 
neſs 1n Cloaths ts a great point 
of Civility, and goes far in diſ- 
covering the fancy and humour 
-of the may: For to ſee one in a 
*rtdiculons habit, ſupplies us im- 
- mediately with an opinion that 
"he himfelf isIittle better. - 
But neatneſs being only a Thit- 
ing and adaption of our habits 
'to our perſons, as Civility is a 
"framing and diſpoſition of our 
' aQions according tothe ations 


at 


I 
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of other people; If we deſire 
to be neat, we muſt cut our 
Cloaks according to our Cloth, 
and make' our Cloaths with re- 
fpeR to our Thape,buf condition, 
and our Ape. + 

And to this neatnefs there bs. 
longs a double exceſs, as when 
we are too filet 'afid; exaCt, as 
thoſe people afly are! who 
are frat afid Conctited of 
themſelves; and when -on the 
other fide we are too dirty and 

negligent ;/ 45 "they are. who are 
laz' and'motsſe” SHITE 

oth theſe are"defets, but 
that of n igence is' the worlt, 
becauſe befides the'il] impreffion 
hat fortidneſy pives of the man, 
it diſobliges the perſon vilited, 
-#9 ſhowing a kind'vf cartlefneſs 
and difregard how he took it. 

Wherefore the indiſpenſable 
DEW and direFton in'thts Caſe, 

; ©th E. 4 ls: 
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1s the. faſhion :' . To the ſove- 
raignty of the fathion, all reaſon 
and fancy muſt ſubmit. Her de- 
crees are unqueſtionable, and a 
man cannot. diſpute theta with- 
out making himſelf ridicu- 
lous. 

For indeed, though 2 man 
were.never ſo. eminent for mo- 
deſty, prudence, or .any thing 
elſe,.: yetif he. ſhould oppoſe 
himſelf againſtthe torrent of the 
Mode, and appear in the ſtreet 
in -a.. high-Crown'd - narrow- 
brim'd Hat, when. the whole 
World: wears the. Crowns flat, 
and the-brims br E would 
run a great hazard of being 
hunted and hooted at. by the 
Boys. 

Nor is the other finical ex- 
tream much better; for what 
can people think of him who 
becauſe wide Breeches are worn, 

- makes 
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makes them two Ells wider than 
his Neighbours ; or what can be 
thought of that Lady who be- 
cauſe other Ladies have their 
Train trailing-half a yard after 
them, will have her Train three 
times as long ? If ſhort Sleeves 
be worn, ſhe will have nothin 
but Wiags ; and he, becauſe 
ſome wear a knot or two before, 
will be {tuck with Ribbands all 
over his belly, and have the 
knots of his Shoo-ſ[trings a quar- 
ter of a yard long. 

To avoid this extravagance, 
our reſort muſt be to the |, Tg 
and we muſt do in this, as peo- 
ple doin. other things that de- 
pend upon fancy , follow: the 
prattice of the ſtrongeſt party. 

Thoſe who have no Converſa- 
tion or Commerce with the 
Court, muſt pick out ſome per- 
fon that. has,” and make him 
S their 
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their Model, always obſerving- 
to chuſe him as near their own 
Age, condition, and Stature as 
ey can: and this perſon they 
chuſe for their pattern ought to. 
have not only frequent acceſs. 
and Converſation. at Court, but 
(according to my premis'd prin- 
ciples_) he muſt have wit and: 
diſcretion 3, for ſober and judi- 
cious men do always correC& and; 
retrench (as much- as in them. 
Hes): the exceſs and foppery of 
the faſhion, reducing them to. 
uſefulneſs and convenience, and 
eſpecially to modeſty, which,. 
as. we ſaid at firſt, ought to be 
the chief rule in our condutt : 
and having. done this they have: 
done a kind of Paradox, and. 
brought the faſhion which of 
it ſelf 1s generally fantaſtical,un- 
conſtant, and many times ſcanda- 
lous_) to confiſt_ with, modeſty. 
apdreaſon.. + We: 
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We'have ſaid that our habits 
ought to-have reference to our. 
perſons 5 and this is Clear, if we- 
do 'but'fancy' a perſon intended. 
for the Church, dreſs'd up like 
a Gallant; - or as near as was pol- 
ſible ; ſhould we not think him 
4 weak Brother in Maſquerade, 
and-one that'came a ng: 
to his friend ? 

'Tis the ſame in reſpe of: 
age, 'an old Man or Woman: 
trim'd bp like-young people of. 
efghteen, would make us believe. 
they had- ſpruc'd- themſelves fo, 
for no other end'but that they 
might go neatly and in Pop tO, 
their-Grave. 

'* But'as to the ſhaping our he-- 
bits to our own ſhapes and ont 
portion, though it be a t 

that few do regard, yet it ts 3 
eſſential' to neatneſs, that: with-- 


out it there can be.no ſach thing. . 
We: 
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We muſt obſerve therefore; that 
when the faſhion makes every 
thing large, a little man, is to 
keep a mediocrity: otherwile, 
if- when every body wears Jarge 
Capes, he ſhould wear one too, 
there would be no ſhoulders to 
be ſeen, and he would be no- 
thing but Cape : If when others 
Hats are broad-brim'd,bisſhould 
be fotoo,, the man would be 
drown'd, and the Hat (not he) 
be thought to. walk about the 
ſtreets 3. which would be as ri- 
dicylous to the Eye, as for a 
Painter (contrary to all Rules | 
of Portraiture and. proportion.) 
to draw a large arm. to a little 
man, Ora little leg t9..a. great 
one. _ 

So then- this . convenience 
ought to be exact and..equal, + 
both 1n relation. to the perſon, 
bis condition, and age, avoiding 

extreams ® 
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extreams both on the one fide 
and the other. 
| Nor is it only the Elegancy 
and neatneſs of the Cloaths that 
makes a good impreſſion in us, 
and inclines us-to the-perſon ; 
but the conſideration of his Oe- 
conomy, his Servants , Houſe, 
Furaiture and Table, all are to 
be proportion'd to his quality 
and age, and are as ſo-many in- 
ſtances and intimations of the 
Maſters prudence or indiſcretion 
before he ſpeaks. And another 
thing that obliges us to this ex- 
aftneſs is, that, by negleding it, - 
we fail in our reſpects to others, 
more than by any thing, and 
nothing provokes like inſolence 
Add pride.” Nr ION 
| Another part of neatneſs is 
+ Cleanlineſs, which ſupplies ma- 
ny defets; For though your 
Cloaths be plaio,if they be clean, 
+ and 
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and your linfen white, "'it'im-+ 
ports not that they be rich; you: - 


ſhall'be ſure of reſpe&; though 


perheps your condition be low.. 


Your "Head muſt. be 'kept 
ſveet;your Eyes and your Teeth 
olean, the negle@ of which does 
may times ſpoil the breath, and 
offend thoſe with whoin we 
talk.” The ſanie care muſt be ta- 
ken'of your hands; eſpecially of 
your feet, and chat | in the-Sum- 
mer : your nails muſt: be- kept 
etit, your hair and 'beard accord- 
ing to the faſhivn ; with reſpect 
©© your age and condition, | 


Fs, 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Complements. 


UT ſome will ask what we 

are to ſay to thete great 
Eords and. Ladies in our Viſits, 
whether any thing or- nothing ? 
If there be deſign in our vitie, 
then we may inlarge; but if our: 
vifit be only to ſhow our ſelves, 
and let his. Lordſhip know we 
are alive, we need do no more. 
The ſtory told in merriment of: 
a Courtier. (who making a viſit 
toa Nobleman upon that ſcore 


only, and accoſting him thus, 7 


am come to wait upon your Lovd- 


ſhip only. to pay. my reſpets, was 
anſwer'd thus bluntly by the 


Lord, Do i#f then. and be gone) 


is-proper to be remembred, for 


that being our buſineſs, and no- 


thing: 
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thing elſe, it would be uncivil 
to do or ſay any thing more 
that might trouble him. 

If your viſit be upon buſineſs, 
"tis commonly premeditated,and 
no Rules need to be given: On- 
ly you muſt conſider wel] what 
you have to ſay, and deliver it 
with as much plainneſs and per- 
ſpicuity as poſſible : Or elſe it is 
in return and acknowledgment 
of ſome Civility receiv'd, and 
then it is call d Complement. 

There are ſeveral ways. by 
- Which we do uſually infinuate 
our Compaſſion, either by Con- 
gratulation, which 1s a civil in- 
timation of the joy we conceive 
at ſome good fortune that has 
befallen him: Or Condolency, 
which is a ſ(ignification of our 
forrow and regret for his afflici- 
on or misfortune : Or Thanks 
for ſome fayour receiv'd: Or 

Pros 
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Proteſiation of ſervice, reſpec, 
ſubmiſſion, obedience, fidelity, 
ec. Or Complaint, in which 
Caſe,: there is no need of Pre- 
cepts: It is the natural language 
of the heart, and we may let her 
alone to expreſs her ſelf: If (he 
be ſincere, ſhe will ſuggeſt no- 


thing but what ſball pleaſe and 


perſwade too, for that is an in- 
fallible effe& of verity. 

And indeed whatever 1s (tu- 
died and elaborate, does rather 
leſſen and queſtion our affection, 
than evince it: We are only to 


_ . deliver . our thoughts plainly, 


and with integrity , obſerving 
both in our diſcourſe and geſture 
(in regard to our ſelves and the 
perſon to whom we ſpeak) all 
the Rules which we have hither- 
to preſcrib'd. So that by conſe- 
quence the beſtComplements are 
Ex tempore, and without Rules, 

where 
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where' the heart ſpeaks freely 
without art or diſliimnlation. 
So'that thoſe perſons are inft- 
nitely miſtaken who make all 
their Complements with lofty 


and hyperbolical Exaggerations, 


contrary to their own thoughts, 
and as deſtructive to their de- 
figns, as they do'who make 'C#- 
far, and Hexundey; and Scripts, 
truckle to the firſt pexſon they 


intend 'to commend for his Bra- 


very : who prefer the Beaut 

of aLady, before the luſtre et- 
ther of the Stats; vr: the Sun, 
and put the poor Snow and Eil- 
lies out of Countenance, by a 


Romantick / repetition of the 


Whheneſs' of 'her hands facing 


cava the! Roſescurd the Cord), 


that her Lips,” and her' Cheeks, 
have more in them of Vermili- 
on than they. 

And to ſpeak truth, what can 
31-391 7H any 
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any man in his ſenſes think of 
ſuch extravagant ſtuff? They 
muſt either believe the perſon 
that ſpeaks them has wit, but 
thinks the other has none (elle 


he could never imagine he would 
be taken with ſuch groſs and 


- abominable lies) or elſe that the 


perſon that ſpeaks them has no 
wit, but believes them really 


Himſelf: The reaſon is, becauſe - 


his baits being ſo groſs, and his 


Compariſons ſo repugnant to 


truth, they cannot be thought 
ſerious , but ſpoken in Bur- - 
teſque. So that it ts of great im- 
portance that the perſon Com- 
plemented be perſwaded that 


we do really intend and refolye 


thoſe obliging things which we 
ſpeak, and to do it more effectu- 


ally, we muſt proportion our 


praiſes to the capacity of the 


Man, 
The 
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The matter of theſe kind of 
Complements is ſocopious, and 
of ſo many ſeveral ſorts, it would 
be difficult to circumſcribe them 
1a this Chapter. We ſhall only 
propoſe four Circumſtances, as 
the four principal Springs from 
whence ſuch diſcourſes do flow. 
Theſe four Circumſtances are, 
The Time; The Place; The Per- 
fon; and The Thing : by The 
Time, we intend the Age, and 
the Seaſons, both paſt, preſent, 
and to come. | 
By thePlace we mean the King- 
dom where we are; The Town, 
Houſe, Seat, Proſped, e*c. 
By the Perſon, The Man that 
ſpeaks; The Man to whom he 
peaks; and the Company by. 
The Body, The Sou], The out- 
ward and 1iaward qualities, as 
Health , Beauty, Sickneſs, e*c. 
Thefaculties ofthe mind, asJudg- 
ment, 


| 
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ment, Wit, Memory, Courage, 
and Knowled ge. 

By the Thing, Whatever elſe 
occurs to ſupply us with matter, 
except the three former. This 
done, we muſt proceed accord- 
ing to our precedent preſcripti- 
ons, with conſideration of per- 
ſons as ſuperiour, equal, or infc- 
riour : Well acquainted, little 
' acquainted, or not acquainted 
at all; and according to thoſe 
Confiderations be reſpectful or 
familiar. | 

For better illuſtration, I will 
give you an Example of an in- 
feriour perſon Complementing 
his Superiour (to whom he was 
but indifferently known) in lan- 
guage very Improper. 

_ Sir, © am come to g7ve you 
thanks for your friendſhip in re- 
commending my Canſe, ard'to 
aſſure you, that when ever I can 

give 
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give you the ſame teſtimony of 
mine, you ſhall find TI was not al- 
rogether weworthy of that kind- 
neſs. 


This Complement is 11], be- 


_ cauſefirſt the expreſſions (which ' 


are the language of his heart, 

and by conſequence do moſt 
nearly affet us) do give occa- 
fon to believe that he is pre- 
ſumptuous, and has too good 
an opinion of himſelf; and next 
becauſe the terms are too fami- 
liar, and do carry too little of 
' reſpect. 

To redifie it therefore, and 
render it more civil, it- is- neceſ- 
ſary the terms be more humble, 
as A this following Example. 
Sir, you have expreſs d ſo much 
Favour to mein in recommending 
zy Cauſe, that ho you. will 
208 take it il that. Thawe waited 
upon you to-return try moſs a 
f e 
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ble thanks, and aſſure you of my 
zeal and impaticuce of meriting 
the honour of your recommenda-= 
tion by my ſervice and alacrity, 
when ever 'I ſhall be ſo happy as 
t0. receive your Commands. 

- This Complement having no- 
thing in it of arrogance or va» 
nity-, convinces the perſon to 
whom it is addreſs'd, that he is 
really affected with his kindneſs, 
and has a perfe& reſolution to 
requtte It. 

This Complement to a Lady, 
HMadam. I am too much concern d 
in your ſorrows, wot to make you 
«4 viſit, and mingle my tears with 
your Ladyſhips upon ſo ſad ax oc- 
 caſion, were tolerable enough 
berwixt equals, but nat from an 
10fertour te: a ſuperiour , in 
which caſe more humility.is re» 
quir'd/, and it had better run 
thus. Madam, The honour you 


have 
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have conflantly done me in 
eſteeming me a ſervant of your 
Family, has: incourag d me to 
wait upon your Ladyſhip to teſti- 
fre the duty of my reſpets', and 
let you ſee the' ſhare T bear in 
your ſorrow upon ſo ſad an oc- 
caſion. 
'Nor is it much better to de- 
mand abruptly of your ſuperiour 
how he does, 'tis too familiar to 
require- him to inform you, 
though it may be intended 'a 
fign of your friendſhip : beſides 
being an interrogatory Comple- 
ment; it is not tobe uſed but 
among perſons. of equal condi» 
tion, | : Wha $: 26 
We will now give you an Ex- 
ample of our Congratulatory 
Complements, which being more 
difficult,' will require. more lati- 
tude; for which reaſon we .will 
briog. in a.young Gentleman ac- 
| | coſting 
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coſting a young Lady of quality 
with whom he has ſome acquain- 
tance, but no intimatefamiliarity, 
and therefore waits upon her to ' 
pay his reſpe&s, without any far- 
ther deſign. 

Upon this occaſion two things 
are principally remarkable; One 
is that Men are univerſally ob- 
lig'd to pay reſpect to Ladies; 
and this is ſo eſſential a part of 
good breeding , that to be de- 
feqive in it, is not only uncivil 
but brutiſh. The other is, That 
that Sex being 1n that age inſen- 
fible-of the affairs and troubles 
of the World, are for the moſt 
part of a cheerful and merry hu- 
mour, if their Education has 
been good, for which reaſon we 
muſt aſſume. a more than ordi- 
nary gaiety to fit and adapt us 
-for their Converſation; That is 
toſay,we muſt haveanexaQ care 
LOT F not 
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not to ſay or do any thing di- 
_ rectly or iadireftly, that may 
give offence to the Lady, and 
create an ill opinion of us. 

This air therefore ought to 
be always indifferent, neither 
too frolick, nor too ſevere, but 
modeſt and humble according 
to the Rules we have preſcrib'd. 
And becauſe theſe fort of Dia- 
lagues do frequently degene- 
Fate, and turn meerly into tri- 
fles, 4t would. be convenient to 
add; profit-to-pleafure, and what 
ever is 4daid, to interſperſe ſome- 
thing that is ſolid. 

.:.,Fo this purpoſe we are never 
tQ; 3dmixeo her outward parts, 
but her igward indowments muſt 
- a6c@mpany'thew. We mult ne- 
ver-inconrage, much leſs applaud 
any vice 3. nor never commend 
an. i} humour or diſpoſition. 
Ids. young Gentleman then 
v1 # having + 


_*# as. 1 morn edn 
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having ſome knowledge of this 
Lady, and underſtanding all her 
, good qualitiesand inclinations, 
wewyl ſuppoſe her of more than 
common Educatian ; - Fhat ſhe 
has read much, has ſpent her 
time well; and if you pleaſewe 
will fancy her painting in Mjg- 
nature in her Cloſer, where aur 
young Gallant ſhall accoft her. 
Let us fancy. a diſcourſe for 
them: ., There was, no buſineſs 
thatbrought bim.thither ::Fhere 
is no occaſion of diſcourſe , he 
muſt take it as he finds it , and 
there can be no better way. than 
by thoſe commonplaces we have 
recommended, .of which . we 
will give an. Example here for 
better remembrance, and we 
will begin with the Lady. 
| Lady. Fw, ys 7s eo _ 
. .wanld you ſtdy at the avor, 
_ attend till you wore call d 
in © F 2 From 


* 
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| From the place. 

' Gentleman. 7t was a reſpe@, 
FHladam, that IT ow'd to the Tem- 
ple of the Muſes, which I was 
-wery loth to prophane. 

Lady. Ton do this Cloſet, Sir, 
a greet deal of honour. 

Gent. How, Madam ? would 
you not have that thought the 
Temple of the Muſes, where all 
#he Arts and $ciences reſide £ 

Lady. But T have learn: d, Sir, 
#he Muſes were nine, and I an 
but a ſingle perſon. 

From the perſon. 

- Gent. They were nine, Madam, 
7 confeſs it, but your Ladyſhip 
alone is of more worth than them 
al. Every one of them was igno- 
rant of what their Siſter did 
\ now; and your Ladyſhip knows 
move than all of them together. 
” Lady. This, Sir, is fo toad me 
with evefſor. 

From 
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From the Excellence of her 
parts. 

Gent. It is in this, Madan; 
that you excel the nine Siſters. 
your merit being attended with 
ſach unuſual Modeſty. 

Lady. Some perſons are com- 
firain'd to be modeſt, Sir, and 
you have catch'd me. about a 
work that will convince you T 
deſerve no ſuch Commenda- 
8307s. 


++... From the Time. - 

-Geat; Thithen, Madam, 3. a 
day you ove ſet apart for Paint= 
ing ; TI beg your pardon for the 
diſturbance. I have gives , and 
will. be gone. 

Lady. No, no, Sir, It would 
be an un ſeaſonable picce of Ma- 
deſty to deſiſt before thoſe who 
were able to ſhow me my faults; 
But I aſfure you Thad laid by my 
Pencil before. you came in. | 
r 3 Gent, 
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Gent. 7 beſeech you, Madam, 


be frank, and let me know if I 


have interrnpted you, TI had 
much rather take my leave. 

| Lady. Indeed, Sir, you have 
not: A Painter onght always to 
be in as good an hnmonr as 4 
Poet 5 - and. if you will hive” the 
trath, 'T began to be weary ; *b6+ 


fides, the weather # jo hot, "tis 


impoſſible to do avy thing. 
Gent. 'Tis true, Madam, tis 
hot; But your Ladyſhip perform+ 
#ng ſath © only for your Cu- 
r#ofttier ſake, no incommodity * 
ſufficient to divert you.” 
Lady. I think my ſelf very 
happy in this ſhade, mhere'T car: 
entertain my ſelf ſafely with fuch 
trifles ; whilſt the poor people.in 
the Field are forcd towork, and 
labour hard, notwithſtanding the 
exceſſive heat of the Sun';- and 
this was my thoughts as T had 


juſt 
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Juſt finiſh'd 4his Ship; For T 
fancy the poor Creatures at See 
are very great ſufferers , eſpeci- 
ally on Ship beard , where the 
ſmell of the Ship is not, in my 
. Judgment, over pleaſant. See.you 
here, Sr. 

Gent. May 7 preſame, Ala- 
dam 2 - 

Lady. With all my heart, Sir. 
FF amt not ſo curious of ty work. 
#t is not fo much worth. 

Gent. 'Txe not juſt, Madam, 
that your Ladyfhip ſhould be 
Judge; you are too ſevere npor 
gour ſelf. If I miſtake not 'tis a 
Tempeſt, or ſome Harbour in the 
B17 Pp 

Lady. *Tjs true, Sir. It is ſo. 

From the thing. 

Gent. Tzs certainly well done. 
Theſe waves are bold. and nata- 
ral ; Bnt how could a Lady of 
your ſweetneſs, hit ſo exa#ly 

F 4 


4 ar. 
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an Element ſo rongþ and impein- 
ous £ 

Lady. Ton.underſtand, I per- 
ceive, Sir, That Painters love to 
be flatter d 3 and I ſhall excuſe 
#2Þ ſelf the leſs, becauſe I pretend 
to be of the number, and have my 
vanity as well as the beſt of them , 
However IT ſhall tell you things 
fairly as they are; It was not 
meerly by ſtrength of fancy that 
1 drew this roughneſs , but if 
there be any thing tolerable in 
my work, I had it from that 
moſt Excellent Original. © | 

Gent. 7 aſſure you, Madam, 
tis no eaſte matter to find which 
7s the Original, 

Lady. Tox ſay ſo, Sir, but to 
incourage mes; yet in ty own 
Judgment, that Tempeſt is not 
well done. 

Gent. The Heaven indeed is 
foo clear and ſerene 5 and the 


Ship * 
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Ship does not. ſeem to. be toſs d 
enongh + I fancy the Painter in- 
tended.it for the Tide only, be- 
cauſe of the Waves and Froth he- 
has painted upon the ſtrand. 

Lady. Alas, Sir, It ſeems I 
an far from comprehending that 
great myſtery of the flux and res 
flux of the Sea; when having 
painted it , I do not know what 
T have done. 

Gent: Madam, your Ladyſhip- 
ought not to be ſurprizd at your- 
ignorance in that ; The learnetl- 
eſt of them all, are as much in the- 
dark as your Ladyſhip -+ and: 
when they paint it, do it only by , 
their own fancy and imagination. 

Lady. T have read a little of 
that ſubjeF in the works of a 
* Modern Philoſopher ; | 
what he ſays of it is 
ingenious 5 as are the _. 
reſt of bis. Notzons; I do not 

F5 _ fonbs. 


- -* Monfieur . 
des Cartess . 
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doubt Sir, byt yon are well ac- 
quainted with them al. 

Gent. 7 have read ſomething 
of them indeed, Madam, but 1 
admire nothing. can eſcape your 
Ladyſhip. 

Lady. T like him well, becauſe 
be is intelligible. 

" Gent. His arguments, as your 
Ladyſhip ſays, are very clear and 
per ſpicuom. 

ady. I like him the bitter 
alſo, becanſe he does not pretend 
#0 ſearch too far into the ſecrets 
of the Ommnipotent. He ah diſ- 
conrſer upon them as he is able, 
delaring at the ſame time that 
if any man'can'ſpeak more to the 
purpoſe, he will do him a plea- 
ſure; But it is arrogance in me 
#0 talk at this rate before a per- 
ſon of your Learning. 

Geat. 7 might be hank were 


'7 capable of being Jour _ 
'D7#; oe Lady. 


— 
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Lady. How Sir,wonld you hold - 
your Learning by the Apron- 
ſtrings ? 

Gent. And a good Tennre too - 
'T?s not ſo difficult for Ladies to 
be Learn'd; at Court you are 
all ſo,to theEmnlation one of ano- 
ther. 

Lady. It world be fine indeed 
if our Sex ſhonld come to be. Mi- 
nifters of State. 

Gent. Why not, Madam ? If 
the World like the Sea, do no- 
thing but ebb and flow : - If ac» 
cording to the doGrine of the Phij+ 
lofſophers (yonr favonrites ) the 
Earth turns roand, inſtead of the- 
Heavens : why ſhould not there. 
be as great revolution among per-- 

ſons, as things £ 

Lady. I ſhould be wery well: 
pleas'd to fee it > but my. Foots 
man calls me. 

Gent, Madam, 1.4: yonr mo ft: 

humbls: 


| _ 
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bumble Servant : T beg your La” 
dyſhips pardon for the trouble 7 
ave gruen you. 

Lady. Let not that drive you 
eway, Sir, T am never troubled 
with perſons of your qualifica- 
#701S, 

Gent. Your goodneſs, Madam, 
3s too great ; 'Tis but thrown 
away upon fo inconſiderable a 
Servant: I am amazd at the 
exceſs of it. Tour Servant. 

Lady. Toxr Servant, Sir, I am 
much oblig'd to you for your Ci- 
vility. 

By this Dialogue we may ſee 
' a pattern and Specimen of Con- 
verſation : and becauſe it would 
have been tedious had thwae 
been nothing but bare Comple- 
ments on both (ides, I have mix- 
ed them with other things occa- 
fionally incident, to ſhow that 
a Complement ought not to be 

; forc'd, 
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forc'd, but ariſe naturally from 
ſome hiat in the diſcourſe. 


CHAP. IX. 


How we are to comport our ſelves 
at Church. 


F =_ be entring into the 
Church with a perſon of qua- 
lity, you muſt ſtep gently be- 
fore him at the door, and kiſſing 
your hand, preſent him with the 
holy Water , and then falling 
behind again, compoſe your ſelf 
with Reverence: For ſhould a 
Man be ſo unhappy as to forget, 
or out of indevyotion, niceneſs, 
or lazineſs, neglet to kneel down 
when he comes in; Civility alone 
will oblige him to it, ſeeing fo 
many perſons of quality in the 
ſame poſture before him ; wm 
the 
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— 


the omiffion of it would bring 
his Education in queſtion ac- 
cording toour premis'd necellity 
of framing our aCtions- to the 
place where we are. 

To this purpoſe we are ob- 
lig'd to ſtand, fit, kneel accord- 
iog to the Order requir'd by the 


Church : For Example, we are 


to ſtand up at the Goſpel, and 
all the reft of the Service we are 
to be upon our knees, but eſpe- 
cially while the Hoſt is upon the 
Altar, according to the praQice 
in the Kings Chapel, and his 
Majefttes moſt pious Order. 
We muſt have a care of ma- 
king of Faces, or lifting up our 
Eyes too much, with an affected 
and fantaſtical devotion ; we 


mitſt nor repeat our Prayers in 


too loud a Tone, nor diſcourſe 
with other people leſt we di- 
ſturb their devotion. 

: We 
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We are not to ſalute afty one 
in the Church, though we have 
not ſeen them a long timebefore, 
nor embrace or careſs them ; the 
ſanCtity of the place not permit- 
ting it without ſcandal-to the 
Spectators. 

It is undecent Hkewiſe to 
Comb your head, or mend any 
thing about your Cloaths in the 
Church, to do which, if there 
be a neceſſity, you muſt rake 
your opportunity and go out. 

You muſt fit (till attentively 
at Sermon, and be filent; If you - 
be troubled with a Cold of 
Cough , 'tis better to ſtay at 
home - than' to 1nterrupt the 
Preacher, and diſturb the Con- 
gregation. 

It you be to wait upon aLady 
to Church or elſewhere, you 
mult lead her with your right 
hand (according to the condi- 

4 tion 
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tion of the: place) with your 
Glove on; For this is a general: 
Rule, ,you muſt be. ſure to have 
your Glove on when ever you 
give your hand to any perſon of 
quality. Het 

You muſt obſerve likewiſe to 
enter firſt, to make room, .and be 
- ableto preſent her with the holy 
Water : If by the way you meet 
any perſons: of greater quality 
- than your ſelf, whoofter to lead 
her, you muſt give them. her 
hand, unleſs the Lady Com- 
mands you to the contrary, or 
you be aſlur'd the: perſon that 
offers it will not be offended. 

The Lady is to confider that 
It 16 a vanity little leſs than inſo- 
lence to cauſe her (elf to be lead, 
or her train to be carryed up in 
the Church, and it is uncivil to 


make uſe of a Cuſhion. in the 


preſence of perſons of quality. 
You 
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You muſt obſerve likewiſe 
when the Conſecrated Bread is 
preſented to you, if you be but 
a private perſon, you mult take 
only one of the pieces. 

If you be Lord of the Town, 
and have perſons about you that 
you delire to honour, the Plate 

eing preſented to you firſt, you 
may Either offer it them to take, 
or take out {everal pieces your 
ſelf and diſtribute them among 
your Friends, before you take 
for your ſelf. 

The places of honour being 
generally known in the Church, 
it would be in vain to deſcribe 
them z only er paſſant, we. may 
ſay that in a Proceſſion, or. in 
our attendance upon the Hoſt to 
the Houſe of a ſick perſon, no 
notice is to be taken of the 
Wall ; the way of precedence is 
by giving the right hand to him 

you 
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would beindecent and confus'd, | 
with a Wax Candle in your 
hand to turn round about the - 


you would honour : for it 1] 


perſon you would reſpeQ every .|. 


time he paſles the Canal. 

It were to be wiſh'd (and I 
think it would be ao more ab- 
furd than in the Houfes of great 
p_ that every body would: 
{pit in "hen Handketchiefs at 

hurch ;-for commonty no Sta- 
ble is more naſty than that. 
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CHAP. %X, 


How we are to walk with a great 
per ſon,and how to ſalute him. 


F occaſion offers to walk with 
a Noblemaa in the Street,we 
muſt give him the Wall, and re- 
member not to keep up dire&ly 


by 
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by his fide, but a little behind, 
unleſs he fpeaks to us, and ex- 
pets our anſwer, and then we 
muſt be ſure to be uncover'd. 
And here it is convenient to 
admoniſh them who have a right 
of precedency, that there is alſo 
a* duty focymbent 'upon' them, 
and that they are under a reci- 
procal obligation to be civil 
apain. 'Tis therefore but reaſon 
they ſhould have a care of croſ- 
fing the Streers too 'often with- 


out neceflity, that they may not 
 incommode the perſons which 


attend them, or put them npon 
turning and: Euanging (like a 
manap'd Horfe) when ever 
they take a freak of going on 
the other ſide of the way. 

If whilſt we are walking in 
the ſtreers with a perſon of qua- 
lity, it be our fortune to ſpy 
oae of our acquaintance, or any 
| ſervant 
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ſervant belonging to our friend, 


we mult not call out to him - 


aloud; Hela he ! How does your 
Mafter* My ſervice to your La- 
ay, ec. nor leave our Lord, 
and run to them over the way, 
but (if we have buſineſs with 
them, and are not ingag'd in 
diſcourſe with his Lordſhip, we 
are to give them a private nod 
- to come to us, and tell them 
what we have to ſay as ſhort as 
we can ;. qr elſe we are only to 
ſalute them at adiſtanoe, and fo 
as the perſon of quality may not 
perceive it. 
It is uncivil likewiſe meeting 
a perſon in the ſtreet with whom 
we have not a more than ordina- 
ryfamiliarity,to-interrogate him, 
whence he comes , or whither he 
7s going. It we be walking with 
a perſon of honour in a Cham- 
ber, or Alley, we muſt always 
give 


| 
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2a him the upper hand: Ina 

hamber, the upper hand is to- 
wards the Bed; if there be no 
Bed, we are to regulate by the 
door. It it be in an Alley, we 
muſt place our ſelves at his left 
hand, and be careful (without 
affeQation or clutter) to keep 


' 1t when ever he turns. 


If three be walking together, 
the place of honour is. in the 


| midſt, and belongs to the beſt 


perſon in the Company : The 
right hand is the ſecond place ; 
and the left the loweſt: ſo that 
ina Garden orel{ewhere (where 
cuſtom has not determin'd the 
contrary) the Wall is the right 
hand of the perſon of quality. 
For Example, if two Noble- 
men be in diſcourſe with a pri- 
vate Gentleman, and do put him 
in the. midle thatthey might both 
hear bim the better, as often as 
| he 
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he comes at the end of the Al- 
ley, he muſt turn towards that 
Lord that is the greater of the 

. two. If the Lords be equal, at 
one end of the Alley he muſt 
turn ta one, and at the other to 
the other, obſerving ſtill to quit 
the middle place whea his ſtory 
1s done. | 

If all three be equals, he in 
the midſt is to take the ſame 
meaſures, and turn at one end of 
the Alley to one, and at-the 
other to the other. 

This is a general Rule, whea 
eyer we are walking two toge- 
ther, and no more, we muſt he 
ſure when we turn at the end of 
the walk, to turn inwards with 
our face towards Qur friend 3 
but 1f there be three together, 
and all of a quality, the belt way 
woyld-be.ta change places alter- 
natively, and let him: in, = 

MI 
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midſt take one of the ſides at 


the end of the Alley, and one 


| of the other come in. 


If a perſon of quality ſits 
down for his eaſe , we are not 
immediately to clap down un- 
leſs he invites us, and then we 
are to place our ſelves on his 
left hand with a good diſtance 
betwixt us. If he be ingag'd 
with other Company when we 
come in, it would be as great 
rudeneſs to walk up and down 
before him till he has done with 
his Company, as it would be to 
fit ſtill upon our breech, when 
his Lordſhip was walking. 

Walking in. the Garden with 
a perſon of quality, it would 
be a great indecency to leave 
him, and fall a plucking of 
fruit, or picking of Flowers, 


Gre, If they be preſented he 
way take them 3 if:not, he 4s 


to 


I Ro 
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. to touch them only with his 
Eyes. 
If you meet full with a per- |, 
ſon of quality in the ſtreets, you 
muſt run preſently toward the 
Channel, or poſt your ſelf ſo as 
he may paſs by with his left hand 
towards you, and his right hand 
free ; and the ſame rule is tobe 
obſery'd with the Coaches. 

If you be to welcome him 
from the Campagn, or have not 
ſeen him along time, you mult 
bow with more bumility -than 
Ordinary, pulling off yourGlove, 
and putting your haad tothe 
grounss and this Congey is to 
be made ſoberly and deliberate- 
ly, without haſt, or embaraſe- 
ment; otherwiſe it may falt out, 
[that the perſon of quality bow- 
ing civilly towards you, and of- 
'fering to embraceyou, may have 

.a blow in the face with your 
'head for his pains. It 
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If it be a Lady of quality, you 
cannot addreſs your ſelf to ſalute 
her with reſpe&t, unleſs ſhe 
vouchſafes to advance, and ten- 
der her Cheek, and in that Caſe 
too, you are only to pretend to 
ſalute her by putting your. head 
to her Hoods z But whether you 
kiſs her or not, when you re- 
treat, you mult make a profound 
reverence with your body, 

If. there. be' other Ladies jn 


the-room, and they of equa 


conditign, and. independant up- 
on the Lady you ſaluted, you 
may ſalute. them too : But if 
they be inferiour and depending 
in any 'wiſe, you are oblig'd to 
forbear; It would be a rudeneſs 
to the Lady to treat them at the 
ſame rate. | 
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" CHAP. XI. 


#Fhat we ere to obſerve at the 
Table. 


TF'a'Perſon' of quality detains 
2 you at Dinner; 'tis not civil 


_ no waſh 'with him, but by his 


eExpreſs'Command. If he has no 
ſervant by t6'receive the Towel 
xFhen his Lordſhip his wip'd, 
won'muſt fake it from him your 
TeIf, rather than ſuffer it to con- 
tinge 'Mm''his hands to trouble 
him. - | 

* Whilſt Grace is ſaying, '4is 
Gecent to ſtand tp when it is 
Mid, you are toattend: tH you 


| deiphacd, 'or if yoLaA lace 


your ſelf, you mult do-it accord- 
ing to the direQion of the Goſ- 
pet; tat/the lower cad of the 
Table, obſerving aot to put on 

your 
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your Hat, til] the whole Com- 
pany (and eſpecially his Lord- 
ſhip) be cover'd. 

You muſt not ſtrip your felf 
of your Cloak and your Sword 
to fit dowa at the Table, 'tis 
more decent to keep them-on. 
When you are at the Table, you 
muſt fit upright and not loll up- 
on your Elbows. You muſt not 
by any awkward geſture ſhow 
any ſigas that you are hungry, 
nor fix your Eyes upon the meat, 
as-if you would devour all. You 
muſt not be the firſt to put your 
hand in the Diſh, unleſs you be 
defir'd to help your Neighbour, 
or your felf; In that Caſe, you 
muſt give the beſt piece, and 
- keep the worſt for your ſelf, an4 
be ſure you touch oothing but 
with your Fork. Leſt a perſon of 
quality ſhould defire you tocarve 
him; it 4s convenient that 'you 
Pee. G 2 know 
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know how to carve handſome- 
ly, and which are the beſt pie- 
Ces, 

But of this we ſhall preſcribe 


no Rules; -Tis an Art of it ſelf, 


and Books have been writ of 
it, with Cuts of all the ſeveral 
ieces to ſhow where you are to 
Nick your Fork (for as we have 
ſaid before, you muſt touch no- 
thing upon the Table with your 
hand, unleſs it be Bread_) where 
you are to put your Knife, what 
Plege you are to cut firſt, which 
is the beſt, and fitteſt to be Pre- 
ſented to a perſon of quality, 
e*c. and the ſame in filh and in 
fruit. So that to inlarge upon 
this point, would be only to 
tranſcribe what has been writ 
DOTY, and with the leſs necefſi- 
| becauſe that Book was in- 
tended only for Carvers, which 
in France are; now out of uſe, 
| And 


[ 
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And ſo much out of uſe, that 
it is grown a rudeneſs and inci- 
vility to pretend to help any 
body (how excellent ſoever he 
be at the Trade) unleſs he be re- 
quir'd. Beſides, it being no bard 
matter to carve for any man that 
has dined but three or four times 
at a Noblemans Table, it 1s. aot 
abſurd for any man that has no- 
mind to the imploymeat, to ex» 
cuſe himſelf. - 

And indeed Carving belongs 
properly to no body but the 
Maſter or Miſtreſs-of the Treat, 
and thoſe they think. fit to de- 
fire, who are' to deliver what 
they cut to the Maſter or Miſtreſs 
to be diſtributed by them at 
their pleaſure, 

But whoever Carves-,. you 
muſt be cautious of offering your 
Plate firſt, you muſt rather/ſtay 
till it comes to-your turn, and 

G 3 excule- 
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excuſe your ſelf if you obſerve 
any body paſs'd by, of more 
quality than your ſelf; If you 
be preſs'd to receive it, you are 
to tender it to thoſe perſons 
your ſelf, only you are not to 
preſs it upon the perſon that of- 
fers it to you, if it be either the 
Maſter or Miſtreſs eſpecially. 

It belongs to the Maſter and 
Miſtreſs likewiſe (and no body 
elſe) to deſire their Gueſts to 
eat, and to that they muſt in- 
courage them civilly, and at di- 
ſtance, not fixing their Eyes too 
frrictly upon them, left the per- 
fan invited to cat ſuſpefts bim- 
felt to be watch'd and obſery'd; 
and: in- danger of being laugh'd 
at if he ſhould feed too heartily, 
The Table is a place where all 
people ought to have their li- 
berty , and therefore .jn ſtrict- 
neſs no man ought to. obſerve 

what 


L 
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whatanother man eats or drinks, 
you are rather to animate and 
encourage them by the cheer- 
fullneſs of your looks, and: a- 
certain gaiety of humour that 
may perſwade them that they 
are heartily welcome, and can» 
not pleaſe you better than by: 
making much of themſelves. 

No man is to be prefs'd to- 
 driak, for exceſs of Wine does 

no body good ; others are dif- 
erder'd with a little; others are 
oblig'd to ſobriety by their Cha» 
rafters and functions, as the 
Elergy, Magiſtrates, ec. andi 
to fee either of thoſe over-ta- 
ken would be a very ill ſpeGta- 
Ge. 

[f a perſon of quality defires 
you to help him with any thing: 
that 1s to becarv'd with a Spoon, 
you muſt by no means make uſe 
of. your own Spoon, if you have: 

G 4 eaten. 
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eaten any thing with itz If you 
have made no uſe of it your ſelf, 
you may uſe jit;for him,:but then 
you mult deliver.it to him'upon 
the Plate, and call for another, 
unleſs he ſent his own Spoon 
along with his Plate, and ft ſo, 
there: will be: no occaſion: for 
yours. And of this. you are to 
take notice, that whatever you 
Carve, . you muſt deliver upon a 
clean Plate, 'and never alone, ei- 


ther with your Knife, your Fork, 


or your Spoon. 

If the perſon to whom you 
preſent the, Plate, be near you, 
and much.above your quality, 
you may put-off your Hat the. 
firſt time you preſent him, but 
afterwards you may forbear, for 
fear of being troubleſome. 

When you are Carv'd by any 
one, you mult.take it. uncover d, 
and refuſe nothing: that is given 

you 
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you from a. perſon. that. 1s. your. 
ſuperiour. 

If you help any body. with 
any thing, and there happens to 
be aſhes upon the Plate, you muſt 
ſtrike them off with your Kaife, 
and not blow.them off with your: 
mouth, as ſome do, with great. 
diſguſt to the Company. . 

..It 1s not. civil to call for any 
thing 'you like, eſpecially if it 
be a dainty,noris it better when 
you are offer'd your choice of 
things that are good, to lay 
hands upon.the beſt : you muſt 
rather anſwer, which you pleaſe. 

"Tis. not manners as ſoon as 
you are ſet at the Table to bawl 
out, T eat none of: this, T eat 
zone of that; Tcare for no Rab: 
bit,; IT love nothing that taſts of 
Pepper, Nutmeg, Onyons, Oc. 
Thoſe are but imaginary averſi- 
onsEalily corrected in our youth, 

Tx and, 
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and as eaſily at any age, if we 
could have but patience to faſt 
a little, and not indulge our ap- 
petites at that rate. It is better 
therefore to reſtrain, or at leaſt 
conceal thoſe repugnancies as 
much aswecan; and to take all 
that is offer'd : If our diſguſt be 
invincible, we may let itlie up- 
on our Plate, eat ſomething elſe, 
and when we fee our opportu- 
nity , give that away that we 
did not like. 

If we be toeat out of the diſh, 
we muſt have a care of putting 
in our Spoons before our Supe- 
riours; or of eating out of any 
other part of the Diſh than that 
which 1s directly before us; 
much leſs are we to pick out the 
beſt pieces though we' be the 
laſt that help our ſelves. ' + 

What we would take, we are 
likewiſe to take at once ; *Tis 

unciyil 
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uncivil to put your band: twice 
together-into the Diſh; much 
leſs are we to eat bit by bit out 
of the Diſh with our Fork. 

You muſt obſerve not to reach: 
over one Diſh to carve your. ſelf 
of another that is beyond. it.. 
Having ferv'd your ſelf with. 
your Spoon , you muſt remem- 
ber to-wipe it, and indeed as. 
-oft as you uſe it ;. tor ſome are. 
ſo nice they will not eat Potage. 
or any thing of that Nature 1n-- 
which you put your Spoon un-- 
wipd, after you have. put. it in«- 
to your Mouth. F 
- . Some are{o curious they will 
not endure a Spoon to be. uſed: 
19 two ſeveral Diſhes, and there-- 
fore in ſeveral places 'tis grown - 
a. Mode to have Spoons brought 
in with - every Diſt; to be uled:; 
only for'Potage'and Sawce.' 
"How hungry ſoever you. be, 

| | --. nl 
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it ts 'indecent to eat dhaſtily or 
ravenoully., as if you. would 
choak your ſelf. You, muſt be 
cautious of ſcraping your Koife 
againſt the Diſhes, or clattering 
with your Plate 5 thoſe-kiad of 
noiſes do many times give alarm 
to the Company, and-makethem 
take notice of your Stotnach, 
which otherwiſe- poſlibly they 
would: not regard. 

-You muſt not eat Porridge 
qut of the Difh, but-put it hand- 
fomely upon your Plate, and 
if it be too hot, you muſt not: 
blow every ſpooafpl. you cat; 
buthave patience gll it cool of. 
it-felfs. + ; 

If you happert to o burn: your 
Mouth , you, mw(t. endure it- if 
pollible, i 00e,9ypu mult -con- 
Yep What: you haye: igl:your 
mouta;:- privately, wppa.! YORr 
Bats, and give 1t- away;to'the 
| Footmans; 
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Footman; For though /Civility: 
obliges you to be neat; there 1s 
no necefſity you ſhould burn out 
your Guts., 

You muſt not bite your bread 
into; -pleces, but cut it. before 
you put it to; your mouth, and 
not keep-- your Knife 1&- your 
hand. and the ſame rule 1s tobe 
obſerv'd in eating your: Fruit, 
You muſt cut your, meat; into 
ſmall-pieces; 'and-not put great 
Gobbets into your mouth that 
may bunch out your Cheeks 
like a Monkey, You muſt not 
gaaw-. your Benes-too clean,nor 
ſhake nor break them at the Ta- 
ble with any. thing for:the mar- 
row, but haying cut off the meat 
modeſtly,; and-Jaid it upon your 
Plats, eat; it- afterwands with 
your Fork, becauſe (as I ſaid\be» 
fore; nothifg is, more;indecent 
than to. toueh-any liquor, ſawee, 
"=T Or 
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or ſyrrup'with ourFingers,which 
runs people frequently upon 
two-or three other indecorums ; 
Oae is, in wiping upon your: 
Napkia till you ar. > it as naſty 
as a Diſh-Clout, and then every 
time you wipe your mouth with 
it, it nauſeates the Company ; If 
you wipe them not upon your 
Napkin, you muſt do it upon 
your Bread,and if not upon your. 
Bread, you muſt lick your Fin- 
ger, which is the worſt way, 
and the moſt uncomely of the 
three. ; 
- You muſt have'a care of dip« 
ping in the ſawce, or ſalt, every 
bit you cat:: You muſt rather 
provide your ſelf of the. one 
with the point of your Kaoife, . 
and 'of the other with - your 
2+ 1 4: 5 | 

' Some are ſo exatt they think 
it uncivil to help avy body _=_ 
| ts: 
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ſits by them, either with ſalt, or 
with brains; but in my judg- 
ment that is but a ridiculous 
ſcruple, and if your neighbour 
deſires you to furniſh him, you 
muſt either take ſome out with. 
your Knife, -and lay it upon his 
Plate ; or if they be more than 
one, preſent them with the Salt, 
that they may furniſh themſelves. 
And for the Brains, many /peo- 
ple like them very well, and 
therefore 'tis more civil to offer 
them to other people, than to 
devour them all your ſelf ; and 
whatever 1s once upon your 
Plate, muſt 'never more be put 
mto the Diſh. 
You muſt not hang your Head 
over your Plate, you muſt not 
drop upon your Band, lek your 
Fingers, your Knife, or your 
Spoon; nothing is more unhand- 
fome than to make clean your 
Plate, 


"ol ' x86 The Rules of Cibſlity;- 
". Plate, or the bottom of the;Diſh 


with. your Finger :- To drink. 
out 'the remainder of. the Por-- 
ridge, Sawce, ec. out of the 
Diſb,. or' to. pour-it into. your 
Spoon. et 

Tf your: Fingers: ; Knife, or 
Fork be greaſy, you mult neyer: 
wipe them upon;the Cloth, or. 
Bread, -but always. upon-your. 
Napkin :. and.to keep your Fins 
gers clean, it is the beſt. way to- 
ext with a Fork. | 

If any one at the. Table has 
lent you his Kaife, . Spoon,, or. 
Fork, you;mult be ſure to Tips 
wel upon. your,Napkin,. 
elſe ſend it to the Sige board © 
be waſh'd, and whea it is brought 
to you again, lay it upon a.clean.: 
Blate,,'and return, it. ca the. Gen 
Yeman,, he 

{,To'blow your noſe bits 


at the Table: without holding 
your 
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your Hat or Napkin before your 
Face; to wipe off the fweat 
from your Face with your Hand- 
' kerchief; to claw your head, 

'@-c. to belch, hawk, and tear 
any thing up from the bottom 


.| . of your ſtomach, are things ſo 


-| - intolerably ſordid, :they are ſut- 
| ficient to make a man-vomit to 
behold them ; you muſt forbear 
them therefore as much as you 
can, or at leaſt conceal them. 
You muſt-not be fantaſtical and 


| affeCted in your eating, but eat 


ſoberly and deliberately, neither 
ſhowing your (elf infatiable,nor 
{| ſtuffing till you give your (elf 
the Hickupz If you be'the firſt 
that give over, it will be ſo 


1 much the more civil, unlefs the 


Maſter of the Houſe (who is 
\. oblig'd not to ſuffer his-Sexvants 
F to-take away till. every-man;has, 
done!) deſires you to eat; oo. 
Some 
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Some thereare who eat with that 
eſs and impatience, they 
eat themſelves out of breath, 
and will pant like a broken-win- 


ded Horſe ; but they are not to - 


be indured. 


Others are always finding 
fault, or criticiſing upon the. .|. 
Diſhes or Sawces 3 and their 


diſcourſe is nothing but about 


their diet 5 Fheſe people are + | 


certainly Epicures, ſenſual, and 
of mean 'ungenerous Educa- 
tion. 

You muſt neither eat nor drink 
by ſtealth in a Corner : You muſt 
not be-the fixſt- that calls for 
drink, for 'tis but civil to ſtay 
eill your betters are ſerv'd: When 
you do call, you muſt not do it 
aloud, but privately if the ſer- 
yant be near, if not, you muſt 
make him a Sign. You muſt ne- 
ver drink any perſons Health to 


himſelf, 


| 
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himſelf, unleſs it be begun by 
a third perſon, and in that Caſe, 
if it be to the Wife or other Re- 
lation of a perſon of quality, 
you mult do it by her Titles, not 
thus, My. Lord, a good health 
to your Lady, your Brother, &Cc. 


. But, Ay Lord, a good health to 


my Lady Mareſchal, to Monſter 
te Marquis, &c. 


"4 *, If we be ſpeaking to his Lord- 


ſhip, and in the mean time- his 
Lordſhip puts the Glaſs to his 


Mouth, we muſt ſtop till he has 


drunk, and then go on with our 
diſcourſe. 

You muſt always: wipe your 
mouth before you drink , and 
never let your Glaſs be too full 
leſt you ſpill it by the way. 

It ſavours of too much fami- 
liarity to (ip your Wine at the 
Table, and to make three or 
four draughts before you come 

at 
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drink it off at once, not rambling 
up and dowa the room with your 
Eyes, but keeping them fix'd at 


the bottom of the Glaſs ; nor 


tumbling it into your throat 
as into a Tun, that. would be 
liker a Druakard than a-Gentle- 
man. 

You muſt have a care as it 
goes down of gulping ſo loud, 
that the Company may take no- 


tice how many gulps you take; 


or to drink ſo long, that when 
you have done, you be forc'd to 
fetch a profound figh to reco- 
yer your breath. + 

+ It is not civil to leave any 
thing ia your Glaſs (provided 
it was not too full) 'Tis not 
civil to receive your drink juft 
beforea perſon of quality z. you 
muſt take it rather on one fide. 


'Tisnot, civil, if you have taſted. 
| A 


| 


at the bottom; *Tis better to 
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a Glaſs of Wine, to preſent it 
afterwards to another perſon. 
| If a perſon of quality drinks 
a health to you (eſpecially if it 
be your own) you muſt be un- 
cover'd, and bend a little for- 
wards with your body over the 
Table, till he has done; but 
you muſt not call to pledge 
him, unleſs he requires it him- 
{elf. | 
But this pulling off the Hat is 
not to be uſed but to perſons of 
extraordinary quality z where 
| there is any proportion betwixt 
the Company, and the difference 
| | be not very great, no Hats are 
' | ta bepull'd off, for Cuſtom has 
ſoeſtabliſh'd it, that *tisreckon'd 
" | want of 'converſe to pull them 
| off at all, unleſs the Company 
or occaſion be more than uſual. 
* Whea you are ſpoken to by a 
| | perſon of quality, you muſt not 
- forget 
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forget to be uncover'd , and be 
ſure not to anſwer with your 
mouth full : If this Lordſhip 
Cornmands you to 'be cover'd, 
*tis better you put on your Hat, 
than let your Ceremony betrou- 
bleſome. 

'Tis not civil to pick your 
teeth at the Table with your 
Knife or Fork, or rinſe your 
mouth after you have din'd, if 
there be /perſons of quality in 
the room, F: | 

Tf when Dinner is done, a-per- 
fon of quality direts his dif- 
courſe to you , and fits fill at 
the Table, though 'the reſt of 
the Company riſe, .and you have 
nothing . of :dependance_ 'upon 
him, yet you are:oblig'd to en- 


tertain him, and continue 'with | 


him at:the Table cill be'rifes, 

; if you have occafion to riſe 

from the | Table (eſpecially: f 
you 


| 


| 


© # 
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you be his dependant or dome- 
ſtick) you muſt not do it till 
you have a Footman behind you 
ready to take away your Plate 3 
for a foul Plate is ſo unhandſome 
a ſight, that, if no ſervant be 
by, you are rather to take it 
away your ſelf, than to leave it 
behind you. 

- When the foul Plates are ta- 
ken away, you muſt not ſuffer 
the ſervant to give you a-clean 
one firſt, you muſt ſtay 'til}-the 
perſons of honour are ferv'd, par- 
ticularly if they be Ladies. * 

It is uncivil likewiſe at the 
Table of a perſon of honour, to 
Put up any fruit or Sweet-meats 
into your Pocket , or to fet by 
any thing upon a Plate to carry 
it away with you, unleſs you be 
preſs'd and Commanded. _ 

-Te 15 rudeneſs to preſent fruit 
or any other thing, when we 
os. have 
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have taſted it our ſelves, If a 
Prince or Princeſs does you the 
honour, to! dine with you, you 
muſt not fit down. with him: at 
the Table, but wait behind his 
Chair, and be ready your ſelf 
to give him drink, or Plates as 
he has occaſion: You mult carry 
your ſelf ſoberly and quietly be- 
fore him, 'not huffing and flying: 
out into paſſion with your ſer- 
vants.upon every trifling occa- 
fiqn, which diſcompoſes and di- 
ſtraQs them, ſhows the ſmallneſs 
of your temper, and makes it 
ſaſpicious that you do rather 


Tepineat the honour that.1s done 


you, than that you are really ſo- 


Jicitous of receiving the Prince 
well. | 


You ought, before he comes, 
to givethe beſt Orders you can, 
and appoint every man his Bro- 


vince, and having done ſo, to 


remain 
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remain quiet and compos'd, and 
not diſturb the mirth aygd alacri- 
ty (that ought to appear in your 
whole Family upon tuck. aq, 0: 
rertainment,) by an uſeleſs, if 
not aorealogable frowardaels. 
If things be.really. amiſs, tis 
better modeſtly to ask pardon 
of his Highneſs, than with your 


ranting to put the whole Houſe 


in an uproar; and if the Prince 
be ſatisfy'd he was welcome, no 
doubt but he will excuſe .it. 
Whereas to fall into a rage, to 
roar, and rail, and ſtrike your 
ſervants in the preſence of your 
Superiour, 1s not only an unde- 
niable inſtance of your indiſcre- 
tion and madneſs, but a great 
preſumption that your Educati- 


on, and eſteem for that perſon 1s 
defeQive, 


H CHAP. 
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7 2 perfon of quality ein 
F you & vifit, and you liave no- 
Hec'of it, you muſt po and re- 
ceive” him at his Coach, or-as 
far as you can. Having brought 
him into the beſt room of the 
Houſe, you muſt bring him a 
great Chair to ſit down i in, and 
when he Commands yon to fit 
Þy 'him, place your ſelf in a 
Chair without Arms. 

if he ſurprizes you buſy in 
your Chamber, you muſt quit 
all to receive him, forbear far- 
ther imploymeat till hebe gone 3 
and'tfyou be in-Bed, you mult | 
receive himſo, But 


Yaut (v1 


agd wall nat; per- 
=p my ner nh of 
ons ym are willing: 


HW: yor' muſk; not be 
0 ns, Far Wa 2. great 
aixchorigy, 
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andy 


Nor 1s,it egly to. perſons of 


84852940): thative are/to 
Bay ifſprfiin.gus owe floules, 
bub be any;perſan , ver that 
15 Bt QUT inferiouror dpmeſtick, 
though, they have nothipg but 
theiroge t9 give them/prebemi- 
BERES 3+.1f agy-ſuch affords us;a 
Vaſit,.we are oblig'd to go forth 
to receive them 3 . to. icoadukt 
them- into- Our beſt room; ta 
give them,he precedence. at 
Table: ;: and; -eliewhere 3 and 
pay them the ſors Ciyzlity_ as 
to 
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rſons of eater 
tity. Aer a 


When ſach! 4: perk Ri | 


you a viſit, tis not dect ths ſuf-! 
fer him -ro 'attend' long wiſe! 


you be ingag'd wit =! pn !oÞ | 


greater quality,- of itnploy*d 48? 
Sub ic affairs; and ir that -Qbſe' 


Fs t civil to ſend ſoihe othte 
perſons of condition , to ehfer-! 
eainhim till you come. 0/1 
When — oega\vay 
you muſt wait-t im+0 4 
Coact,” unleſs! he” came $bout 
his owh bufineſs, and you be s 
publick perſon, as a Miniſter'bf 
State, 'a' Magiſtrate, &-c.- under 
aQqual” imploymeit for © other 
people, and 'theii you are not 
only to'be excus'd , but *tis dil- 
eretion in the' perſon —_— 
to preſs you to forbear.'- 
If it be aLady that honours 
you with a rift , you muſt wr 
cr 
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| derher your hand (if there be 
.no body of greater quality by.) 
and: having help'd her Ladyſhip 


into the Coach, you. mult. ſtay 
at the door uncoyer'd, till. her 
Coach be gone. 

[f there be;many perfons with: 
you, -and--one : of them goes: 
away, the reſt ſtaying behind.; 


if hethat goes away be of better 


quality thaa the other, you muſt 


. leave them and wait upon him 
.out;: If he be inferiour, you 
muſt let him/ go and: continue 


with the reſt, only making your 
excuſe. If their condition- be 
equal, you. muſt conſider. your 
own intimacy, and be regulated 
by that: 

As to the: viſits which we are 
to make, if we would folloy-the 
Example of ſome people who 
make.them the whole buſineſs of: 
their lives, we have nothingto 

H 3 do 
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do but to go from 6tje 'Honſe to 
another : Butt a perſon that vuti- 
derſtands how to-imploy hicfelf 


otherwiſe (and' yet ts defirotis 


to pay every tan his juſt reſpe&) 
muſt know that in ſome Caſes it 
would be great wint'of good 
breeding not to pay- his Viſits, 
eſpecially 'Where he has atiy'de- 
ſign of continuing , or contraQ- 
ing a Friendſhip. For Example, 
a preat perſon is to be viſited of- 
ten, and his health to be in- 
quir'd after, if for no other end 
but to preſerve our felves in his 
favour, and every time he has 


an eminent occaſion of joy or 


of ſadneſs, we are to conpratu- 
late, or condole, if we be in the 


leaft ſatisfy'd that he will cake it 


in good part. 


CHAP. 
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- CHAP, XL 


How we- are:to comport out ſrivn 


at Play. SRI» 1 


T* webeCommanded by x por- 
fon of. quality to-entertajn 
him at Play, we muſt /tever 
diſcover any pallion or impati- 
ence to win: 'tis a ſign of a pear 
Spirit, and il] Educationz and 
indeed 'tis better that we whal- 
ly forbear if we cannot com- 
mand our ſelves in that potht. 

We muſt not on the _—_ _ 
be negligent in-our play,or looſe 
in pr bn any. body, 
leſt we be laught at for our 
pains,and the perſon with: whony 
we play ſuſpets we did not 
think him worthy of our : sKill 
or intention. 

We muſt uſe no quirks oY 


H. 4. equt- 


CER—Y 


a. i As - 
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equivocal terms in our Play; we 
muſt not fing, or whiftle at play, 
unleſs it be ſoftly, and to our 
ſelves, which is only a figa of 
ſeriouſneſs and intention. We 
muſt not play-upon the Table 
with our Fingers, nor upon the 
ground with our Feet; and if 
our Game be a Game of Exerciſe, 
-as Tennis, Mail, Bowls, Billard, 
&-c. we muſt have a care of odd 
and ridiculous poſtures with our 


If adifference ariſes, you muſt 
not be too obſtinate., but ſab- 
mit patiently to judgment, en- 
deavouring to make out your 
- Caſe as clearly and as quietly as 
you. can. 

. Beſides the offence to God, 'tis 
1mmodeſt and a diſparagemeat 
of -our breeding to Swear and 
Curſe, eſpecially at Play, which, 
being intended for our diverſion, 
1101 ought 
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ought to be quietand peaceable. 

If you-have won the Game, 
and your money be not paid, it 
muſt be demanded modeſtly, not 
in tmperious terms, as pay me 
what : you have loſt; put down 
your money. But you muſtrather 
ſay, I wor the laſt Game : ſome 
body did not flake; T have nos 
my money as yet. 

When you loſe-, you mult 
always pay before it be deman- 
ded : It argues a noble and ge- 
nerous ſpirit to pay. punQually 
as well at Play , as upon every 
other juſt. occaſion, without any- 
repugnance. | 

if we play with a perſon of 
quality,. and be ſenſible that he 
likes not to loſe, we muſt not 
leave if -we be winners; unleſs 
he be very willing. If we loſe, 
we mult give off patiently, and 
conform. to our ſtocks, , for it 

H 5 would 
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would be ridiculous, and expoſe 
us to contempt,” to loſe in com- 
plaiſance what in diſcretion we 
could not ſpare. 


If the perſon with whom you 
play be paſſionate, and haſty, 


you muſt not regard his words, 
but mind your Game, and make 
your advantage. Ifit be aLady, 


you tnuſt take all in good part, 


and never be provok'd to the 
leaſt diſreſpeQ. 

_ If a perſon of greater quality 
than you, is deſtrous to play, 'tis 
but civil- in you. to offer him 
your place, and he will take it 
for a Courteſy. 


".” "CUAPS. Iv: 
What me are to obſerve at 
a Ball. 


I* you be at a Ball, yow-muſt 
know exaGtly (ifnot how to 
dance) 
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dance) at leaſt the rules ob- 
ſerv'd in dancing ,. eſpecially in 
the place where you are (for.1t 
all places the rules are not the 
ſame_). and by no means be de- 
fetive in any of them. 

If you be taken out and can 
dance,you cannot refuſe it with- 
out being thought ſingular and: 
moroſe : If your Talent at that 
Exerciſe be notgreat, yau muſt 
not pretend to mare $kuill than, 
you have,aor ingage.your felf in, 
Daaces that you,underſtand byt 
little, if any thing atall. 

If your Ear be bad, you muſt 
not undertake to Dance, though 
you ſtep gever ſo well; it ren- 
ders a map ridiculaus to ſee him 
out in his time; and the rather 
becauſe it is his own fault, for, 
if he needs mult came to the: 
Ball, .he might have excus'd him- 


{If for Dancing , by making ai 
Pro»: 
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profound Congy to the Lady 
that took him out, having firſt 
conducted her into the middle 
of the room. But the better way 
would have been with great re- 
ſpe to have afſur'd her of your 
unhappineſs in not being able to 
ogratify her that way 3 that ſhe 
might be convinc'd it was want 
of $kill, not lazyneſs or diſdain 
that caus'd you to refuſe her. 

If at length, to ſhow their au- 
thority, or give themſelves di- 
verſion, they will force you to 
Hance, you muſt not refuſe them, 
for it 1s better to expoſe your 
ſelf to a little involuntary con- 
fufion to render your ſelf Com- 
plaiſant, than to be ſuſpeted of 
decliaing them in contempt. In 
this Caſe you are to beg of the 
Lady, that ſhe would fo far com- 
miſerate you, as to call for ſome 
dance that you underſtand =_ 

an 
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and then you muſt dance freely, 
and as well as you can, 

Having done your dance, you 
muſt carry that Lady back to 
her place, and take out ano- 
ther; obſerving: when you are 
taken out again, to challenge 
the Lady that took you out 
firſt, if it be the cuſtom of the 
place. : 

If the King or Queen Dances, 
all the Company is to ftand, and 
be uncover'd,unleſs thoſe whoſe 
function exempts them : If thee 
King or Queen be at the Ball, 
you are not to take the Ladies 
out , nor return them to their 
places; but you are with alow 
Congy to invite them, and\when 
you have done, having paid 
them the ſame reverence, you 
may let them paſs alone to their 
ſeats. 

You muſt not paſs before their 
Maje- 
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Majeſties, but with a profound 
reverence, unleſs you: be dan- 
cing : You muſt not take any 
ones placeor ſeat that is dancing, 
It is ridiculous to imitate any 
man while he is dancing, or 
whilſt the Muſick is playing, to 
keep time, and play the' Fool 
with- your head, your hands, or 
your feet. | 
If you .be among Perſons in 
Maſquerade, 'tis uncivil to preſs 
any one to diſcover himfelf, or 
to lay hands upon his Mask ; 
you are rather oblig'd to be 
more (civil to them than other 
people, becauſe under thoſe diſ- 
iſes you have many times per-- 


-of very great quality. 


CHAP: 
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CH A P. XV. 


if we have a faculty in ſinging, 
playing upon the Muſick, &Cc. 
how we. ave to demean. 


F you have a Talent in fing- 
ing, Mufick, or making of 
Verſes, you muſt never-diſcoyer 
it by any vanity of your own. 
It it be known any other. way, 
and you be importun'd:by a per- 
fon of quality to ſhow him your 
$kill, you may modeſtly excuſe 
your ſelf. ' If that will not ſatiſ- 
fie, *tis but civil to gratifie him 
readily, and the promptitude of 
your compliance attones for any 
miſcarriage z whereas aſullen and 
obſtinate denial favours too- 
much of the Mercenary, and ei- 
ther: ſhows that you. would be 
paid for what you do, or that 
. you. 
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you think himunworthy of your 
$kill; and.this unwillingneſs and 
difficulty to ling, ec. does ma- 
gy times difpoſe people to Cen= 
ſare, and make them:cry out to 
his face. ſometimes, 7s this all he 
can do £ Thijs is not worth the 
trouble he put ws to to intreat 
him. 

When you: begin to fing, or 
play-upon the Theorbo, Lute, or 
Guitar, . you-muſt not hauk, nor 
ſpit, nor. cough (before thoſe 
that attend. )'!to- clear up your 
voice, Neither muſt you be 
' too. long in -Tuning your Ioſtru» 
Ment. 

You-mult have a care of ſeem- 
ing to applaud your ſelf by any 
afteted or fantaſtical geſture,nor 
by any expreſhion that may ſ1g- 
nifte how much we are delighted 
our ſelves. As to ſay, Now, 0b- 
ſerve this Note z This +. = ; 

| Thi 
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This Excellent ; Take notice of 
this Cadence, &c. © 

You muſt obſerve likewiſe not 
to (ing or play ſolong as to tire 
the Company, you muſt end 
thereforeſo diſcreetly as to leave 
them with a reliſh, and opinion 
of your faculty, that they may 
be tempted to invite you ano- 
ther time ; Otherwiſe you will 
be iv danger of being told, 7t & 
exongh, which on his fide (if the 
perſon who fings be a Gentle- 
man) is as much rudeneſs, as to 
talk to him and interrupt him. 
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pe CHAP. XVI 


How: we are to demean vpon the 

road, either in a Stage-Coach, 
or on Horſeback, and how at 
. Our TI_. b'4 


x A perſon 7 tations 20 
whom we owe a reſpect;takes 
us along with him in a Journey 3 
Tis a Civility. mcumberit upon 
as to be pleas'd, and contented 
with every ching : z never to'com- 
plain, :never to make him wait 
for us3 we muſt always be rea- 
dy and cheerful, and ſerviceable, 
not imitatin thoſe who are ne- 
ver catisfied” with their Horſes, 
their Chambers, their Beds, e*c. 
but ſtill creating quarrels a- 
mongſt the Servants, or betwixt | 
the Maſter and them: a ſort of 
people never in the way, never 

— your d 
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pleay'd with'aty tHittg, but nice, 
TT Tr Perpetially in! a 


Third, Is'a' 1dn& of Wat 
fond , and c its Rules, atid 
Cares, and Fatigues (with pro- 

nee -as well as that: It is 

very ' unpleaſant when” beſides 
the able troubſe that at- 
tends ir,we meet with 'Company 
more burdenſome than all the 
reſt of bur Baggage.” 4 

' If /y6u travel by Coach, you 
whltTuffer the peifon of quality 
to-enter into it firſt,” and when 
you go'in your (elf, be fure to 
take the worſt place. The hin- 
der 'end' 13 the beft, rhe* right 
hand of the hinder end is" the 
firſt place, the left hand 1s the 
ſecond place, the place over 
againſt the perſon of quality is 
the third , and his left hand is 
the fourth place z The Boots (if 


there 


there, be any) are. the loweſt 


bh 6+ O04 


belt. wrt hut 
When. you. are in the Coach, 
you muſt tura your ſelf towards 
the. qualify'd perſon, you-muſt 
let, him be coyer'd. before you, 
and not put on. your Hat , till 

he expreſly commands it. 

When in. the Street, or upon 
.the Road, it be our Fortune to 
meet.the Holy Sacrament, a Pro- 
ceſſion, a Burial, the King,Queeo, 
Princes of the Blood, Perſons of 
publick, or ſuper-eminent Cha- 
rafters; .as Kegats; Embaſſadors, 
ec. It is, a reſpet.due to them 
from us to-cauſe our Coach to 
ſtop till- they be paſs'd:;z. For 
Mea to pull off their Hats, and 
Women their Masks. In Caſe-it 
be. the: bleſſed Sacrameat , pad 
the. 


The Kule#bf Cibitify,” 18s 
the place be'conritiient weir 
to-aliphe. © he IGHNEH;, 
| PF pe Our) retieeuþ0i ths 

"I 14 Ag *\# Tis! 
= A oath Come” of the 
Coach, *tis be 
firſt, noun f hind i 

ale perfor! of 
_ or ether Tt be Womaif 
| 16,16 4 v2 
Rs oil paſſage mY on Horſes 
b av we [ery not only let him 
ARE MAE bath6ld hisStirrup, 
#H@ hin ſome 'other\ way: 
As we tide}, we muſt obſerve 
the ſame Rules as he were or 
Foot,' we 'muſt''give him 'the 
right hand, and Keep «little be- 
hind him, but if we find our 
Horſe raiſes duſt, and the Wind 
carries it upon him, i in that Caſe 
we are to change fides, and re- 


move tothe other. 


If you be to (paſs a River, 
F ord, 


Dee EE EL. 


d.pexr 
Gn pe bee oem 
8] pe tat JAI» 
yy wp J1:f 
Jol did. <A 
mat) (pot —_ 
Pranſe, and make Parac Sn 
—_ Horſey yoleſrgop 
10 100 J1:m 9w 
C] "oats Bl DEAT 
ob any+hing «H{R;) 16M MAR;ag5 
by I oN 
teo-.mych beat.and Inq 7 r- = 
you. eo bport; bat: fu him 
comin; irft-g dans =, 
pricte:2 Ifthe Deer be at Bay, 
and.ahere be qcoa tion fora Sword 
or Piſtol to break it, and ſtrike 
bhim-down,: you muſt got.he tap 
forward, but leave it to-thePer- 
fon: of Honour. | TRE Fn 
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1UId7 18 oartiey-./you: bu 
Mae may jig, Kerr 
ſtrand cotoke np. your Qua 
bes iQ: __ _=_ C—_ = 
tle que per uw 
pive-h{ar ul ape Ke 10 nl 
o to Bed firſt, andeywheti hehe 
Goub, you are unſttipnd go 
afcer him, amd t0-$6 id 
as to give hin 86 diltarbunos: al 


ep, —Srgnk you are wed [TY nat 
Bed, Civility obliges:yotvtobe 
firſt up-'in the Morning, that 
when the-qualify*d perſon riſes, 
heimay find you ready, for 3+Is 
unfit for him to ſee his-inferiour 


naked, or vadrefs\d's Or his 


goods tolie looſe up and down 
the Chamber, or his:Bed open, 
and our of Order. 

"Tis not deeent/to ſtare in'the 
Glaſs, or Comb your Head'be- 
fore a perſon of quality 3 aor 

is 
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ts] it: 46lerable::to Comb your 
Head:iathe Kitchin,:where yout 
Hairs may-fly. into the Diſhes, 
upon: the ; Meat :_; Much! leſs 
ought you: to make. uſe of his 
Lordſhips Cambs; ar any other 
of his thiogs. 13 Nall bo{7! oz © 
© + Fram hence wemay conclude 
it moſt abominably immodeſt to 
Feize upoa the beſt-Chamberand 
Bed in Poſt haſt, as if you 
would gromes its-being taken 
-up far; his Lordſhip: and that 
-weforbear this with great cau- 
tion, is a thing that not only 
Civility, but common juſtice 
requires. 

On the other fide it would be 
no leſs rude and undecent, in a 
place where lodging is trait, 
or inconvenient, to take up all 
for. himſelf, without regard to 
thoſe Gentlemen in his Company 
that are of inferiour ——_ [ 

uc 
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Sach kind of proceeding is 
not like a great Lord, who if he 
looks for. reſpe&t , mult pay it 
again by behaving himſelf with 


Courteſy and mildneſs to his in- 


feriours, and where things can- 
not be commodious for all, at 
leaſt to.,pretend to ſhare with 
them in the Incommodities that 
muſt be ſuffer'd. 


_ CE =p 


CHAP. XVI. 


What is to be obſeryu'd in wri- 
ting of Letters, and the Pre- 
cepts neceſſary thereunto. 


PHE ſame rules to be ob- 
ſerv'd in our behaviour 


_ and diſcourſe,are to be obſerv'd 
| In our writing, which is the dif- 
courſe of the abſent ; wherefore 


we. muſt make uſe of the ſame 
| expreſ- 


70 The Rules of Cibility, 
expreſſions of Friendſhip and 
feſpe@ in our Letters, that we 
are oblig'd to in diſcourſe, if we 
deſire to be accounted civil, and 
perſons of good Education. 
If an inferiour be to write to 
His ſaperiour, it is more reſpet- 
ful to make uſe of large than 
little Paperz and though he 
writes but fix lines, it muſt be in 
a whole rather than a half ſheet, 
ualeſs it be fome little Comple- 
ment of few words, or a note to 
remember him of ſomething he 
Had writ to him more amply be- 
fore: in thoſe Caſes he may 
make Uuſe'sf a ſtnall piece of Pa- 
per, but it muſt be doubled,and 
T1vdE up #s it were a whole 
Theet. 
'Aﬀttt He has writ Mon ſeig- 
Heur:, of M#onſetty at Henpth, 
Wtrhout abbreviation oh the top 
of His Letfer-, he i to'kave a 
large 
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large ſpace before he begins his 
Letter, which ſpace is to be 
more or leſs according to the 
quality of the perſon, and the 
greater the perſon, the greater 
the blank. 

' 'Care muſt be taken that the 
firſt 'words of the body of the 
Letter tnay riot make any un- 


© decent connexion with the Title 


at the top, as if after 2/y Lord, 
he (ſhould bluatly begin his Let- 
ter with theſe words, Torr foot- 
man came to me, &c. 

In the body of your Letter, as 
oft as you have occaſion to 
write Aforſjenr or Mon ſeignenr, 
(which in reſpet you are ob- 
lig'd to repeat as often as is con- 
venient, eſpecially if your Let- 
ter be directed to the qualify'd 
perfor himſelf) you muſt write 
it at-length , 'without abbrevia- 
tion, as Monfieur, Monſeignenn, 
not Morſe nor Mer I2 It 


x72. The Rules of Cibility: 

[t is to be obſerv'd, that you 
are not to repeat &7r, Or my | 
Lord, twice in the fame Period, 
Ror to put them immediately af- 
ter the word Je, nor after the 
name of another perſon of infe- 
riour degree , as, It is from me 
#y Lord, It. is from my Father 
Sir, you are to expe, Ec 

When you write to a perſon 
to whom the Title of Highweſ:, 
Excellence, &c. 1s to be given, 
you muſt be' ſo far from omit- 
ting it, that you muſt uſe jt as 
often as it may be brought in na- 
turally and without force, other- 
wile the word you may be uſed: 
where the ſenſe will permit, you 
may alter the Phraſe, and by 
adding the Title, turn it into 
the third Perſon, as Tour Excel- 
lence knows ſuch a thing, &Cc. 
[Tis likewiſe to beobſerv'd,that 
you mult writehisTitleat length, 

af 
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at leaſt the firſt time you have 
_—_ onto/mention it in” every 
Page: aftetwards you may cut 
It dot if you pleaſe, as having 
writ your Excel/ence at firſt, you 
may. write: V. E. your Highneſs; 
you may write V.-A. @&c 

- - Excelſente 1s commonly the 
Title of ad Ambaſſador: - -gh- 
'eſs-'of - a' Prince or Princeſs ; 
Royal Higheoſr| is for the Son or 
Daughter” -of:a Kingz Mujeſty 
Fora King/or-Qacen. ''Among 
"the -Peclefiaſticks;: . Reverence 1s 
"the: Title of an- Abbot, or chief 
-of an Order” Grardeur for a 
-Bifhop.or Archbiſhop : Eminence 
fora Cardinal : "Wolimeys for the 
Pope. 

At the end of the Letter; to 
fgnifie our ſubmiſfiion.to a per- 
ſon 'not much our fyperiour, we 
pat-8#r, and that- 8ir. js to be 
'placed 'in the: nnddle of) the 
Ie. l 3 blank, 
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blank, betwixt the end of the 
Letter and theſe: words, . Jour 
moſt humble and-obedjent ſer- 
vant, which gre to be put quite 
at the bottom of the paper. 

To other perſons we may pay 
our Civilities.as we pleaſe, but 
to: perſons-mych above ys,” we 

muſt be careful- how we. write, 
and addreſs. our Complements or 

Recommendations... - 

_ » \ Among faniliar friends of the 
ſame as a is aſual to write 
thus;Permit me;83r,by -< rpm 
#0 aſſure Menſixr 4 eneg.or 
XMad am: na of (my :1maſt 
bumble. Jervice. Xow will okltge rue 
#0 preſent mg reſpeFs.to Ke. : © 

If the perſon to whom-you 
Write be a Prince, orof any other 
ſuper-eminent dignity, you muſt 
ſay, 2onſeignenr, and put it-ve- 
Ty low; beneathithiat ſomething, 
muſt be placedtheſe words, Zozr 
| High- 


£ 
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Highneſſes, or your Excellences, 
and at the very bottom of the 
Page, Moſt humble and moſt 
obedient Servant. Thus, 


» 


Mon ſeignenr, 


Four Highweſſes 


Moſt humble, &c. 
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If your matter be. too much 
to leave room at the bottom of 
the leaf for this formality, - you 
muſt manage it fo as to leave 
two lines to be ſubſcrib'd on the 
next ſide; but there muſt not 
be leſs than twolines; and if it 
ſhould ſo happen that your Pa- 
per ſhould be.writ on all (des, 
to the very bottom of the leaf, 
it would not be civil to ſend it 
away ſo, without a handſome 
ſubſcription, you muſt add ano- 
ther looſe piece of paper to it, 
and making them both up in a 
third, diſpatch it as you pleaſe. 

To ſhow our reſpett to per- 
ſons above us, there areno other 
terms but what we have men- 
tiond' alreadyz though there 
are others relating to. familiarity 
and friendſhip. 

And ſo unbecomiag it is, to 
confound the terms of familia- 
rity 
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rity andreſpett, that in my;judg- 
ment nothing 1s more incongru- 
ous 3 © and the rather becauſe - 
faults in a Letter make deeper 
tmpreffion, than faults tn dif- 
courſe, which may be mended 
or excus'd immediately. 

For this reaſon we muſt ob- 
ſerve a Conſtancy and Equality: 
1n our ſtyle. If our. ſubject be (e- 
rious, and the perſon- to whom 
we direct, be our ſuperiour, we 
muſt have great care of ſuffer- 
ing light or familiar. terms to 
{lip from us, as many do- who 
after the firſt period, in a grave 
and ſober ſtyle, fly out into ex- 
travagant points'-of: Wit, and 
think they do wonders if- by. fi- 
gurative and: Seraphical terms, 
more: proper: for Romance or 
Burleſque; they expreſs thoſe 
'things which ought to be de- 
liver'd with great plainnefs, 

I 5 humi- 


— — — 
tumility-. , and Circmageti- 
on. ” 
For better ncpatinics * tis | 
neceſſary to know that true Elo- 
quenee conſiſts principally in ac- 
commodating our ſtyle to.'our - 
matter, and tothe perſons to. 
whom we write, ſo that firſt we 
muſt be able to judge and diſtin- 
guiſa of Byles next we muſt 
conſider the quality or humour 
of the-perſon to whom, and laſt- 
ly the ſubject of which we write, 
the 9" ne. we of theſe, is the- 
rule for ſtyles. 

'Tis true, we need no other 
precepts for diſcourſe than {10- 
pony and truth, truth alone be- 

ing of wonderful efficacy. to- 
work upon the mind, and todif- 
pole itas we pleaſe. But becauſe 
cunning and- intereſt have poſ- 
ſels'd the minds of men , fome- 
d@ ſubſtitute fallacy and equi- 
vocation 
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vocation in the place of truth, 
thereby to abuſe the credulity 
of thoſe with whom they aQ, 
according to the difference of 
their judgments; and other up; 
on greater experience of the Hy+ 
pocrily and double-dealings of. 
the World, fearing to be de» 
ceiv'd, oppoſe themſelves as ob+ 
ſtinately againſt the truth, as 
again(t a lie, upon which ſcore 
men were oblig'd- to invent the- - 
art of well-ſpeaking; to the end: 
that as before, the mind of it- 
ſelf gave admiſſion to the truth: 
without the afliſtance of art (by 
reaſon of the mutual confdence- 
that was then among men) this 
art might oyercome that jea- 


louſy and ſuſpicion which ſeiz'd: 


upon our miads, by teaching us 
how to deliver our ſelves with 
ſuch pleaſantneſs and perſpicuity 
as may as well perſwade and al-- 
lure as inſtruct us, To. 
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To arrive at this there are 
two ways, the firſt is, to make 
the truth that we affirm, intel- 
ligible z which 1s done by the 
clearneſs of our ftyle when we 
expreſs our notions in natural 
and proper terms, that may not 
only tntimate our thoughts, but 
inforce them upon our hearers 3 
wherefere what is in it (elf fim- 
ple and platn, is to be deliver'd 
as (imply 3 what is figurative tn 
it felf, 1s to-be dehiver'd accord- 
ingly ; what is grave and ma- 
zeſtick is to be deliver'd in ſuit- 
able expreflions, and what 1s 
lofty and pompous, is to be ex- 
preſs'd ina ftyle that is lofty and. 
magnificent : Ia this lies the di- 
verſity of ſtyle, and the decorum 
to be obſery'd 1n reſpect of the 
matter. 

The ſecond way in delivering 
the truth, is,to-prevent its being 

1mMpug- 
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impugted or refell'd by Foreign 
Arguments; ' To this effe& it is 
neceſſary” to remove the diffi- 
dence or fufpicion that he or 
they to whom it is expos'd, may 
have that it is not the truth;-and 
this 1s done by greatcaution that 
nothing be 1ncredible or extra- 
vagant that we write or fay: For 
the leaſt thing of that nature 
diſrelifhes, and begets averſion, 
or at leaſt diſtruſt in their minds 
with whom we treat; and there- 
fore to avoid this Rock, he who 
writes or ſpeaks, is to infinuate, 
and gain upon the affe&ions of 
him to whom he writes or 
ſpeaks. 

And we ſhall ſucceed the bet- 
ter, if beſides the framing our 
ſtyle to our matter, we conform 
it likewiſe to the quality of the 
perſon,by paying the reſpect that 
ts due to him : If he be much 

our 
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our ſaperiour, our tyle maſt be 
modeſt and humble; If our 
Friend, we may be more free 
and familiar , diſcovering our 
eqafidence in him, and our 
eſteem of his perſon, but with- 
out the leaſt rudeneſs or abſce- 
nity. 3 if aoy ſuch thing ſhould 
ineyitably fall in, it is to be de- 
liver'd in ſuch manner that the 
hearer may perceive it was coin-- 
cident. with the matter, and 
proceeded not from diſreſpet 
in the Author, 

Without this obſervation, not: 
only he who ſpeaks ſhall never 
eſtabliſh the truth, but he ſhall 
be unable to refiſt, much leſs re- 
moye the repugnances that will 
frequently occur; whereas by 
infinuating into the mind of his 
Auditor, he makes himſelf Ma- 
ſter of it, and fortifies it againſt. 
all contradiction; giving weight 

to 
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to his Propoſitions, by prevent- 
ing objection, aud anſwering it 
himſelf; or elſe by a diſcreet {j- 
lence ;. for it is art to held ones 
peace, when the arguments .of 
our adverſary are ſa empty ayd 
idle, they eangoet: be refurcd 
without making him ridicylouss 
Indeed it would haye ſome: re- 
flexion upon the whole Com- 
pany. to ſulpe@ they could beiſo 
weak as te Þe captivated by 
ſ@ch trifling reaſons: and in this 
conliſts.our Civility in reſpect of 
the perſon to whom we ſpeak. | 

Of (tyles there are feveral 
fares, the firſt 'is the plain and 
natueal (tyle,which 1s ag iogenu- 
ous and familiar way of ſpeak- 
ing, and yet noble ; and clear- 
eels and peripicuity being an 
efential quality in it, it 1s ne- 
cellary that we underſtand, con- 
rue , imploy, and diſpole our 


words 
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[ words according to their proper || 
and natural fignifications,- and 
give them the importance that 
they bear generafly among per- 
fons of condition ; and for this 
we may: ſet down the following 
words of-our'Saviour, 'St. Luke 
- INX95-- */ 

- "There was a certain rich man 
clothed in purple and fine linnen, 
who fared -delicionſly every day. 
Hd there thas a certain Beg gar 
named Lazarus, 'who"was laid-at 
his daor' full of ſores, deſiring 
to be fed with the ' crumbs that 
fell "from the rich mans table; 
Moreover the dogs came. and 
Hcked his ſores : and-it came to 
paſt that the Beggar died and 
was carried by the Angels into 
Abrahams boſom; The rich man 
alſo died: and was buried: Aud | ' 

in Hell be lift up his Eyes being | 
3n torments, and ſeeth Abraham | 


+-far || 
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4-far off, and Lazarus in his bo- 


ſom. And he cried and ſaid, Fa- 


ther Abraham have mercy on me, 


|" and ſend Lazarus that he may 


dip the tip of his finger in water, 
and cool my tongue, for T am tor- 


mented in this flame. But Abra- 


ham ſaid, Son, remember that 


thou in thy life time receivedſt 


thy good things, and likewiſe 


Lazarus evil things, but now he - 
#& comforted , and thou art tor- 
mented, &c. Ae 


In which it may be obſerved, 
that all the terms are natural, 


pure, and clear, without Figures 


or elaborate Ornaments, and the 
periods ſhort, - which (1s an ex- 
ce]lent quality in a ſtyle. | 

And therefore (by reafon of 


its plainneſs and perſpicuity_) it 


is not only the principal part of 
Eloquence to expreſs our- ſelves 
intelligibly ,- but the fundamen- 

tal 
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tal of all other ſtyles, becauſe 
clearneſs is comman to them all. 
Printa-eſt elogyentie virtws, per- 
ſpicuit as. . Quintil. _. 

That which is oppos'd to this, 
is the flatand the dull ſtyle,made 
up of mean and low expreſſions 
that ſavour wholly of the vul- 
gar, and many times conſiſting 
of. improper, if not barbarous 
terms 3 as if I ſhould ſay, Fox, 
, ir, did me 4 great piece of ſer- | 
vice, inſtead of, Tox very wer 
eblig'd me > The word ſeryice 
being uſed improperly to ſuperi- 
our or equal. In the remote 
Proviaces, where their beſt Elo- 
quence is but & kind of corrupt 
French, they do often make uſe 
_ of anAGive for aNeuter;anAuxi- 
hary for -another Verb; The 
| Maſculine Gender for the Femi- 
nine, &vc. and theſe rude digleQs 
deſtroying-the purity of our Jan- 

guage, 
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guage, it follows that chey axe 
as deſtryQive to other (tyles, 
which ought naturally to be 
pure. 
The fecond kind is the figu- 
rative ſtyle, which varying from 
the ſimple, makes uſe of Allego- 
ries, and Metaphors, and repre- 
ſents one thing by anather that 
has reference to tt. 

Whea theſe figures are taken 


from ferions ſubjets, and their 
Analogy is juſt and natural, the 
Nyle is ſerious, as in this follow- 


ing Example. 43189 | 
; Self love is the greateft of all 
Flatterers. Whatever di foove- 


ries are made of this Love, there 
remains ftill a Terra incognita, 


« great pert that is unknown : 
Self-love is more cunning, than 
the cunuingeſt man ; it pretends 
fo be the very pattern of good- 
weſr, and to forget it ſelf quite 

when 
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when 3mploy'd: for other people 3 
but 'tis really the readjeſt way 


#0 arrive at our 'owh.ends{ it ts 


lending at uſe what we pretend to 

give; tis, in a word, by ſubtil, 
and fly magick, to undermine 
every body, and gain our de- 
four, i. c- 


But. when Fi Igures are taken 
from pleaſant things ſubſtituted *|' 


in the-place of what we would 
.exprefs,- and) when the reference 
-Or retatiow' to'the faid thin 
-xemote,'or fictitious ; that at 
is pleaſant and jocoſe, conſiſting 
in Hyperboles;-or-:ſappoy'd'ex- 
aggerations,, in pleaſant -allufi- 
ons; indifpropottionable Analo- 
-gies;; | in counterfeit truths; 1n 
pretended paſtions, in icregular 
Compariſons, imitations, and 
-Antitheſes, :@&c. As for. Exam- 
-ple inithe; following Letter from 
Poe ewr Foitare , to. a-young 
| Lady, 


— 


——_—_— 


| 
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Lady, to whom he ſent. a cer- 
tain Lyon in Wax... +: 
Madam, Ko 
TY Lyon being conflrain'd 
for-reaſons of State to quit 
Libya with all his Family, and 


| ſome of his :particular Friends, I 
|. thought there was no place in the 


whole World to which he might 
more honourably retire, than to 
your Ladyſhips preſence, and that. 
his misfortune. would be in ſome 
reſpe@ a felicity, in bringing hin 
acquainted with ſo excellent a 
perſon. He is deſcended in a 
right line from an illuſtrious Ly- 
on, that about three hundred 
gear ſince Commanded in chief 
#por the Mountain of Caucaſus ; 
From a Grand: child of which 
Lyon , it is believd here, your 
great Grand: Father: was'deſcen- 
ded, as being the firſt Lyon that 

paſr d 


paſs'd out of Africa i#o Europe. 
The honour he bas to be related 
to your Ladyſhip, makes me pre- 
ſame he will be receiv dtvith your 
accuſtoneed pitty;, and T hope 
you will avt $hink it beneath you 
to be the ſanB@nary vf any thing 
i diftreſs. Tow humunity in 
this point will add much to your 
reputation in Barbary, where al- 
ready you are in greater efteens 
than any thing on this ſide the 
Sea. Tf your Ladyſhip vouch- 
fafes them the art to 'conceal 
#bemſelves nnder humane ſhapes, 
you will do them a ſignal favour, 
by enabling them to do more miſ- 
chief with greater impunity. But 
if that be # ſecret you nies #0 
your ſelf, it will be ſome atlvan- 
fage, if you permit them'to be 
Wear you, and afford them your | 
Connfſels. ' T aſſure you, Madan, 
They are efteety'd the frerceſt and 


woſt 
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moſt cruel in all this Country, 
and do not queſtion but you will 
agree together very well. There 
are with them ſome few Cubs, the 
tenderneſs of who 4 age allows 
them to prey only upon Lambs and 
young Children: but I hope in 
time they may come to perfeFion, 
and attait the virtue of their 
Predeceſſorsz At leaſt T am ſure 
of this, they will ſee nothin 
about your Ladyſhip to check 
their Natures, but will be as we 
bred with you, as in the remote 
Foreſt in Africa. Tn confidence 
of this, and aſſurance your La- 
yſhip will not be wanting in any 
#hing of gemeroſity; T do thank 
you before-hand for their noble 
reception, and declare my ſelf, 


Madan, 


Tour Lallyſhips, Bc. 
| yſhips, = 


RE Ee eee re 
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All.is as you ſee pleaſantly 
counterfeit: in this Letter, the 
number of Periods that ought to 
be ſhort and conciſe, as in a ſe- 
rious Figure, is full and round, 
as if the ſtyle were grave, and 
the ſubje& more ſerious; by 
that means to add a certain Gal- 
| lantry to the air of the Letter, 
and give it the face of a matter 
of importance: So the (tile, the 
terms, the ex _oreBons being Fi- 
gurative, -and thoſe Pee de- 
| ting what the Author would 
| ſay by a remote, and diſpropor- 
tionable reference, do repreſent 
to the mind of the Reader, as 
it were inMaſquerade or diſguiſe, 
the real intention of the Author, 
, and produce that pleaſure and 
agreeableneſs which is eſſential 
to that ſort of ſtyle. 
To the ſerious ſtyle by way of 
oppolition, there 1s a kind 
in 
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kind of ſtyle that pretendsto de- 
lIiver- our thoughts and words 
with more that ordinary ſub» 
tilty, | but "delivers every thing 
impertineatly and that without 
any conſtrairit. This by ſome of 
the Yirtnofs is call'd the Fanta- 
{tical Style, which cannot men» 
tion a Fly nor a Footman with» 
out a Metaphor. And eventhat 
ſtyle which they take to be the 
moſt excellent (which yet by. 
perſons of underſtanding is not 
tobe diſtinguiſh'd from the Fan- 
taſtical) conſiſts tn certain new 
and modiſh expreſſions, where- 


with our new Orators would 


clog their Eloquence 3: and the. 
truth is;' they do ſo confine and' 
inthral ' themſelves to'this kind” 
of whimſey', being by no poſit» 
ble means_ to be-drawn from 
theſe kind of Terms, that where«' 


| a>the Figure wis at firſt inven» 


-i ted . 
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ted to give liberty to the An- 
thor, and fſatisfation to the Rea- 
der, they turn their liberty .into 
Slavery, tricking up their dil- 
courſe ſo ſprucely , that like a 
Bride, it is not able to ſtir: Nor 
can theReader peruſe them with 
pleaſure, unleſs it be to ſee what 
Eextravagantwords they uſe to ex- 
preſs their moſt ſerious thoughts, 
whereas thoſe words were never 
Jatended but for mirth and plea- 
lantneſs of Converſation. 

. The pleaſant ſtyle has like- 
wile by way imperfeQion, the 
dull Burleſque that conſiſts in 
mean Ironies, in flat Railleries, 
1aſtpid Compariſons; in words 
iatended for laughter; that car- 
ry no ſalt notwithſtanding, and 
fill the imagination with things 
ſo idle and: common, that if the 
Author,does not, laugh at them 
fult himſelf, no body elſe would 
afiord them a ſmile. The 
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The third 1s thegrave, modeſt 
ſtyle, form'd our of (the plain 
ſtyle; and the ſtyle that is figura« 
tively ſerious 3 and: therefore, 
that beiag ſerious, all its figures 
are to be ſerious, grave, and vir- 
tuous. 'This ſtyle admitsnothing 
looſe, nothing impudent, no- 
thing ſawcy, nor nothing too 
frolick and light. Its periods 
ought to be longer and fuller of 
matter than the other, and ſo 
link'd. and connected; that they 
may mutually give ſupport and 
illuſtration one to the other. 
And as this ſtyle will not on the 
one part, that any thing of ar- 
gument be wanting, and that, on 
the other, /it ſhould wave' its 
proper gravity by making each 
of its parts to conſiſt of ſepara- 
ted periods, cuſtom does fres 
quently. join them together, by 
a: certain\demyiperiod'calld by 
K 2 , the 
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the Greeks, epgacia, which mo- 
dern- Authors do call the tail of 
a. Period, and 'tis expreſs'd by a 
Participle almoſt in this manner: 
Being certain that, &&c. Nothing 
being more advantagious than, 
@&c. We will take an Example 
from a Book of this CharaQer, 
written in a very grave ſtyle, 
where Moſes ſpeaking to the I[- 
Taclites in Joſephus, complain'd 
that the chief amongſt them out 
of unreaſonable jealouſy, had 
mutined againſt him, and pro- 
ceeded lo far,as to deſign to have 
ſton'd him. The Speech was di- 
rected to Corah head of the Se- 
dition',, who would have de- 
priv'd Aaroz, and made himſelf 
High Prieſt. 

.. T confeſs (ſays Moles) that 
you and your party are conſider- 
«ble 5 and there 3s none among 
all the people that I deſpiſe, 
17 | though 
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though inferiour to you in wealth 
&# in 'every thing elſe. But if 
Aaron was made High Prieſt, it 
was not for his riches, for there 
are ſome among you richer thanx 
Aaron and TI both; not for the 
excellence of his Race, for it hath 
pleaſed God to bring us all fron 
the ſame ſtock, ſeeing we had. 
but one Grand. father among us: 
| Nor was it my Brotherly affeFion 
that mov d me to advance him, 
becauſe, had 'T confiderd any 
thing but God in the Caſe," I 
ſhonld rather have taken that ho- 
nour upon my ſelf, than beſtow'd 
it upon another, for Charity be- 
gins at homie 5, and none ſo near 
me as my ſelf. What reaſon was 
there therefore that IT ſhould ins 
gage in a danger to which I am 
unjuſtly expos'd, and let another 
g0 away with. the profit © © But 
believe me, I am innocent of this 

K 3 Crime. 
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Crime. God.would not have per- 
mitted me to neglef him ſo much, 
zor you to be ignorant of the. me- 
thod of pleaſing him. Tet though 
it was God, not I who honoured 
Aaron with that Office, be is wil- 
ling to reſign it to any one that 

ſhall be call d to it by your ſuf 
frage, without urging that he has 
executed it faithfully: becauſe 


though he was admitted with 


Jour approbation 5.075, arthition 
is ſo ſmall , that be will rathet 
freely relinquiſh it, than be the 
oceaſion of ſe great troubles. Have 
we then been defet ive in onr re- 
werence to God , in accepting 


what he was pleas d to confer £ 


or could we on the contrary have 
refus d it without impiety £ But 
as it is hiis property who giver, to 
confirm what he has gives ; it is 
4 priviledge belonging: wholly to 
God to declare,de novo,by whom 


he 


| 


| 
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he is pleas d to be ſerv'd inthe 
preſentation of your Sacrifices, 
and whoſe Miniſtery he will uſe 
iz your ations of picty and de- 
votion: And would Corah be 
ſo preſumptuous out of an ambi- 
tion of advancing himſelf to that 
honour, to rob God of his prero- 
gative of diſpoſing it £ Forbear 
then to irritate the people, or ex- 
cite ſo dangerous a tumnlt : To 
trorrow will decide the dif- 
ference, let the pretenders meet 
in the Morning, each with bjs 
Cenſor , fire and incenſe in his 
IOW « «4.0 and he whoſe obla- 
tion ſha appear moſt acceptable 
to God, ſhall be eſtabliſh'd High 
Prieſt, &c. 

We ſee in this ſtyle force of 
reaſon is couch'd under gravity 
of Expreſlion, and the Figures 
are eafie and moderate: In op- 
poſition to this are all ſtyles of 
4 K 4 vehe - 
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. vehemence, as well as thoſe 
which are too familiar and free, 
The fourth kind, is the ſub- 
lime , elevated, and pompous 
ſtyle, form'd out of the grave 
ſtyle, with ſerious Figures, 
Which ſtyle conſiſts of fine fan- 
cies and ſolid, but extraordinary 
and tranſcendant, whoſe expreſ- 
fons are Seraphic, whoſe Epi- 
thers are ma onificent, containing 
great ſenſe, and affording a firm 
Idea of the word that expreſſes 
them. The Figures are ſtrong, 
lively; and pathetica), and ac- 
cording to the diverſity of the 
Character; the number of the 
period is large or contracted, Of 
this ſort we may produce as an 
-Example the. diſcourſe which 
the ſaid A/oſes addreſs'd to God 
Almighty when he petition'd 
him to make it appear that he 
was falſly accus'd of partiality in 
chuſing 
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chuſing his Elder Brother to the 
High Prieſthoad. _— 
Great Soveraign of the Ons- 
verſe, who out if compaſſion for 
thy people, baſs carry d them 
thorough ſo many dangers; wha 
art a faithful witzeſs of all my 
ations; who ſearcheſt the - Kettle, 
and piercest into the moſt. ſecret 
receſſes of the heart, hear T be- 
ſeech thee my prayer, and do not 
diſdain to make the truth mani- 
fest, and puniſh the ingratitude 
oe who accuſe me ſo injuſtly. 
Thou knoweit, O Lord, all the 
paſſages of my infancy , not by 
hear ſay ,, but intuition : ben 
weft likewiſe all that has haps 
Per d.ta me ſince, aud. the: peo- 
ple themſelves know. it; but be- 
cauſe their ime ares of m) 
rnduit 1 ealitace F do thou bo 
wit eff to'my. innoc ence. ary: 
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fftance, try own caution, and the 
affeFion of my Father in Law 
when 11iv'd quietly at bome, ob- 
ligedſt me to undertake ſo much 
trouble and anxiety for the good 
of the"people, and particularly.to 
reſcue them fromtheir Captivity? 
Yet after I have deliver'd them 
from fo many evils, I am become 
by my conduF, the objel? of their 
diſdain. Thou therefore, O Lord, 
who vouchſafedſ# to appear to me 
in the flames upon Mount Sint 3 
who wouchſafedſt to diſcourſe 
fl with me, and make me a ſpeta- 
for of ſo many prodigies; who 
eſt me with thy Orders to the 
Kig af Egypt; who fretche 
ont \thine arm over that 'Ki? : 
dom, to make our way ont of the 
EpoNtias Slavery, and huutbleaſt 


err. ride and their puiſſanee 5 
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for ws a ttiraculous way thorough 
the ved: Sea. and canſedſt' the 


floods to ſwallow up our purſners : 


who . furniſhedſs us with Arms 
when we had none;who broughteſt 
water out of the rock to quench 
our thirſt; who providedſt us vi-- 
Fuals from the other ſide of the 
Sea, when the Land where we 
were was u0t able to ſapply Ws 5 
who ſenteſt us ſuſtenancefromHea» 
ven, that before was not known 
t0 mankind ; and in a word, re- 
gulatedſt our conduG by the holy 
and admirable Laws which thon 
gaveit we, Vouchſafe moſt Omni: 
potent Lord God, to determine 
eur controverſy," thou who art 
vt-only a Fudge, but an unby+ 
#ſi'd " and incorrupt eas 5 
Make it appear ' to the whole 
Ttrorld that Tntotr recerv'd bribes 
1o"dd unjufily's Thut T never pres 
fed" the Cunſe of the rich nov 
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ated willingly to the prejudice 
of the publick, but on the con- 
trary us d my utmoſt endeavour 
ta be ſerviceable to the people. 
And now ſeeing they accuſe me 
of having advanc'd Aaron to the 
High Prieſthood , not in obed3- 
ence to thee, but in favour and 
partiality to him, let them un- 
derſiand, IT did nothing but by 
thy expreſs Command , and let 
them diſcern the care which thou 
art pleas'd to take of ws, by pu- 
&iſhing Dathan and Abirom ac- 
cording to their merits, who were 
fo audaciouſly impudent as to ac- 
euſe thee of being inſenſible,. and 
of ſuffering thy ſelf to be abus d 
and circumvented by my artifi- 
ces. ' And. to the end that thy 
Judgments upon. theſe profaners 
of thy bonour may be apparent to 
the whole world, peravit them not 
4o-die an ordinary aud natural 
LE CR death, 
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death , but let the Earth, upon 
which they are anworthy to tread, 
open and ſwallow them up, theme 
and their Families and goods, 
that the ſignal effe@ of thy S0- 
veraign power may teach the reſt 
what reverence is due to thy ſu- 
pream Majeſty, and demonſtrate 
that what 1 = done in my Mi- 
niſtery, was by thy ſpecial bor 
rity aud command. If on the 
contrary the Crimes imputed to 
me be true, preſerve I beſeech the 
my accuſors, and let all my im- 
precations fall - mine own 
bead. Joſeph. li 3. & 3. 

In this rank I might place the 
whole Preface of gh ſame-tran- 
ſation of Foſephae, but ] think 
it ſufficient to inſert ſome few 
Paragraphs ſet. down in the be- 
ginnng, of i It. | 

That which next ta Phe bolj 
Scriptures renaers Joſephus pre- 
Rs -ferablz 
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ferable to all other Hiſtorians, is 
this, that whereas their principal. 
ſcope and end is the deſcription 
of the eFions of Men; He repre- 
ſents to ws the diſpenſations of 
God himſelf; whoſe Power, Pro- 
vidence,. Goodneſs, and aſtice 
are conſpicuouſly diſÞtay'd in eve- 
ry part of his Book, His Power 
open'd the Sea, ard divided the 
Floods,to give dry paſſage to the 
Army of the Iſraelites; Hit 
0 levell'd: the Walls of the 
ſtrongeſt Towns without Battery, 
or artificial concuſſion. His Pro- 
vidence governs all things, and 
preſcribes Laws that may be call'd 
the ſource from whence the Wiſ- 
dom of this World is wholly and 
undeniably drawn. His Goodneſs 
fetch'd down from Heaven, and 

orc'd out of the hard rocks, ſup- 
Aer to Joie eh hinge wn 
thirſt of « numero people, when 
pt” A the 
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the barrenneſs of the deſert was 
not able to ſuftain them: The 
Elements being the Executiloners 
of bis Juſtice , The water over- 
whelms thoſe which his Tame 
condemns, The fire conſumes 
them ; . The air deſtroys them by 
infetion; The Earth opens and 
devours them. His Prophets pre- 
ſage nothing, but what is con- 
firm'd afterwards t0'a miratle. 
Thoſe who tommand hi Armies, 
undertake nothing but what 1he 
execute; and the Governours + 
his people being full of his Spirit, 
aF rather like Angels than Men, 
' Moſes alone may be an jyſtance 
of it ; "Never azy #4n had ſo 
many  txreVent qualities as he < 
Never did Prouidence diſcover [0 {7 
much in any one man under 1 
old Exam, from the fall of Adatii, 
bow”. 4; er FfetFion iH 4 Creature 
wigh alek byparticular grave: 
Sg 
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So that great part of the Hiſtory 
of Joſephus, comme . as 1t were 
from that incomparable Legiſla- 
for, as being derivd generally 
rom him, we are. to read it with 
reſpe® as well as eſteem, And 
the latter part of it being taken 
ont of the Scriptures , deſerves 
20 leſs, as being didated by the 
ſame Spirit that inſpir d Moles 
when he writ the Pentatench. 

. What may not be ſaid of thoſe 
incomparable Patriarchs, Abra- 
Ham, Iſaac, ard Jacob; Of Da- 
vid the King and great Prophet, 
who was ſtil d a Man after Gods 
own heart; Of Jonathan a Prince 
fo perft&, that the Scripture tells 
us his ſoul was inſeparably jond 
to the ſaid King; Of the iluſtri- 
ous Machabees, whoſe piety being 
equal to their Coyrage » 4x able 
in an incredible manner to-unite 
the Sevenaigy power with there: 
1 w__ —_— 


Ul 
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Of Joſeph, Joſuah, Gideon, axd 
ſo many others 'who may pa F for 
perfet patterns of Virtue, Con- 
auf, and Valour £ If the anti- 
eut Heraes of the Pagans have at- 
chievd nothing comparable to 
the Heroes of the people of God 
(whoſe aFions might paſs fr Rg- 
mances , were it not improus to 


ſuſpeF them) it is not to be ad- 


mird, ſeeing they ated only by . 
human Jorce, ans; op fe by divine 


aſſiſtance, &c., 


The ſtyle oppos'd to this, us, the 
turbulent and tran ſported Elo- 
quence which fills the World with 


Exclamations inſtead of reaſons, 


antitheſes inſtead of proofs ; 
which makes people deaf with its 


ſound and its number; which 
Jumbles and confound: all things, 


and endeavours to conceal its 


weakneſs, by Clonds of obſcurity 
J 0 
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of its own raifing and expanſs- 
on, &c. 

There 1s likewiſe in oppoſitt- 
en to this, a certain puff'd Bom- 
baſt ſtyle, that repreſents things 
great and lofty, which in reality 
are no ſuch matter. 

Thus much for-ſtyles, Now 
a5'to perſons, we mult obſerve 
the ſame reſpeG in writing, as in 
peaking tothet. 

, _ As to the difference of qua- 

Þty, it is to be confider'd. w 
a Superiour writes to an inferi- 
our; an inferiour to a Superi- 
our, or an equal to an equal. 
Withal], it is to be confider'd, 
whether it be to. a Man ora. 
Woman ; amongſt men, whether. 
it be to. n. Cavalier, a Magi- 
ſtrate, or a Church-man : and 
much. Civility lies 1a-the cate of 
thefe diſtinctions. 

Our next conſideration ought 
tQ, 
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tobe of our ſubjeCt matter, which 
are infinite. For it being in-our 
powetto write upon every thing 
we may ſpeak of, and having 
liberty eo ſpeak of every thing 
without exception, it follows 
our writing may be: as general 


as our difcourſe; 


Our ſubje&t may be Religion, 
Law, adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
Either by the Prince himſelf, or 
Miniſters, Negotiations of Stare, 
private tranſaftions , 'inſtrufti» 
ons, directions, ſpeeches, Pane» 
gyricks, Apologies, Refutati- - 
ons, Pleadings, Poetry, Hiſto- 
ry, Letters, &7. 

Theſe things being premis'd, 
let us make our application. In 
matter of Religion, whether we 
compoſe or tranſlate, we muſt 
indiſpenſably: make uſe of the 
plain ſtyle, if we be to explain 
a-fimple principle of Faith ; _ 

a 
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of the grave ſtyle when we are 
to-perſ{wade either by proof or. 
refutation. This is a Rule that 
obliges all writers eſpecially Ec- 
cleſtaſtical perſons to whomſo- 
ever they write, whether to ſu- 
periours, inferiours, equals, Man 
or Woman ; The holineſs of 
the matter admitting no other 
ſtyle. For even in Authors the 
molt polite and florid,when they 
write ia that way upon a divine 
fubjeX, there is ſo much. incon- 
gruity and repugnance betwixt 
- that ſacred ſubjeqt, and the fan- 
taſtical expreſſions that are-ge- 
nerally ſo taking, that a ſerious 
Man, would believe they did but 
railly for their entertainment, 


making uſe of a ſtyle proper on- 
| Ty for drolling pleaſantly, and 


the terms of the Gallant. 


Care 
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care is to be taken that they: be 
as natural and with as little di- 


grefſton from the Letter as is 
pollible, which is a refpe& in- 


violably to be obſerv'd to Books 
of Religion. It is muchibetter 
to offend againſt the language of 
men, than inthe leaſt to'deviate 
from 'the ſenſe of the Holy 
Ghoſt. Ya 

In ſome Caſes we may be too 
exact, and keep too much to the 
Letter of the Text, as if io this 
Verſe Pſal. '92. Mirabiles Ela- 
tiones Maris, Mirabilis in altis 
Dominus, we ſhould render it 
thus, The Elevations of the Sea 
are admirable; The Lord is won- 
derful- in the Heaveus. Where 
the Verſion is exact, being made 
word for word, but it' neither 


| anſwersthe true meaning of the 
| Text, nor the propriety of the 


language : For firſt the. word 


Elevation 
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Elevation is uſed. to expreſs the 
Elevation af the Pole, the Ele- 
vation of a Cardinal to the Pa- 
pacy, or other perſon to other 
great dignity : We ſay ſome- 
times the Elevation of the mind, 
or the Elevation: of a building, 
but never knew that Elevation 
was uſed for the agitation of the 
Sea. Wonderful in the Heavens, 
is improper, the word altjs be- 


ing rather intended for. the 


deeps, ſo that the tranſlation in 
my judgment:would run better 
thus. The reging of the Sea is 
admirable, and God is wonder- 


ful:in the deeps.' Nor are we in 


our Verſions anly:to obſerve to. 
render: the ſenſe' of the words 
plainly and clearly, but we muſt 
reader.. them as near as we can 
inithe: ſtyle of the Original 5 If 
in. the Original the expreffion 
be figurative, our tranſlation 
muſt 
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muſt be fo too, not always fofs- 
dem verbis, the fame (for ſome- 
times the difference of the Lan» 
guages will not admit it) but ia 
terms equivalent and tanta- 
mount, which 1s call'd render- 
ing beauty for beauty. 

When our ſubject is matter of 
Law, Decree, or Juſtice z when 
we bring in a Soveraign Prince 
ſpeaking to his Subjects, his Au- 
thority ſerving for arguments of 
perſwaſion, we muſt uſe the plain 
ſimple ſtyle,and our terms ought 
to be clear, and free from all 
manner. of Equivocation. In 
ſhort , as we ſhould not be pu- 
niſhable for- the Non-Execution. 
of a Law of which we are 1gno- 
rant, ſo we ſhould not be guilty 
of breaking that Law YWf we did. 
not underſtand it, or if we did 
one thing for another, being 
deceiv'd by the ambiguity of the 
Terms, 
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Terms, Laws, 'Ordinances, and 
the Decrees of Princes, if plain 
and intelligible,conduce much to 
keeping the ſubjets in Peace, 
but how can they do that, whea 


being doubtfally and ambigu- 


ouſly expreſs'd , they produce 
rather ſtrife and contention? The 
Oracles in old time were deli-- 
ver'd doubtfully and obſcurely, 
becauſe they were intended to 
deceive; But Soveraign Princes, 
with whom truth is as it were 
depoſited to undeceive, and in- 
lighten our underſtandings, do 
rather affect to fignihe their 
pleaſares in a clear and perſpicu- 
ous'ſtyle, that every body may 
underſtand. For this reaſon cer- 
tain old words are ſtill retain'd 
and med to the exprel- 
ſion of the Princes will, - which 
words do.both render the ſtyle 
of his Ordinances and- Decrees 

awful 
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awful and venerable by an Idea 
of antiquity: which they carry 
along with them ; preſerve the 
ſence they bore time out of 
"mind , and prevent the danger 
of ambiguity, which in thoſe 
Caſes are very improper. In 
other things if the Prince has 
occalion of arguments to per- 
ſwade; He uſes (or his Minte 
ſters for him.) the grave ſtyle, 
as moſt ſuitable to the Majeſty 
of his Office. 

fn like manner, the plain ſtyle 
is to be uſed, notonly in Nego- 
tiations of State, as in Treaties, 
Allyances, Leagues , Contratts 
of Marriage, &c. but in private 
TranſaQions, as Contracts, Pra- 
- miſes, Obligations, Teſtaments, 
eF-c. Becaule all that is to be 
done is clearly and expreſly to 
fignify what is the will and 
agreement of the parties, —_ 
au 


wn 
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.out; any farther teſtimony or 
proof. - Beſides, | as an Equivoca- 
'tion or double fence i;pa Treaty, 
.£-c. may be the occaſion. of 
bloody Wars betwixt two ob- 
ſtinate States, ſo the ambiguity 
of a ſfiogle word is too frequent- 
iy ſeen to produce dangerous 
and expenlive Suits betwixt par- 
ticular perſons. 

The ſame ſtyle is to be ob- 
ſerv'd'm all inftructions, direRi- 
-Ons, &*c, unleſs we be to enlarge 
-Upon-a matter, and treat, of 1t 
1n-its full extent ; In that Caſe 
as.many Foreign things are con- 
wenient for its Yuſtration, and 
we oblig d asithey.are lofty and 
high, to: elevate -our ſtyle, - we 
muſt-makemuſe of the grave ſtyle; 
Þut yet the body of our dif 
courſe. ought always as much as 
poſlible;to-be in the plain ſtyle. 
Por.4f ig that- our--meaning be 
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troubleſome to comprehend, it 
muſt be much more painful when 
the mind labours to underſtand 
the terms, and follow. ſuch ex- 
prefiions as are uſed only for im- 
belliſhmeat. 
The Speeches and Comple- 
ments addreſs'd to a fingle per- 
ſon ought to be in the grave 
ſtyle, for conſiſting either in 
praiſes, proteſtation of reſpec, 
of ſervice, of amity (which 
ought to be gratefully deliver'd, 
and the proof to be from the 
quality of the Speaker) nothing 
is more efficacious to inſinuate 
it than modeſty of ſtyle, nor 
pleaſes more than the generous 
Figures that accompany it. 
Publick Diſcourſes, as Pane- 
gyricks, Pleas, Apologies, Refu- 
tations, &c. ought to conſiſt 
partly of the grave, and partly 
of the lofty ſtyle, becauſe not 
L 2 being 
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. being direQed tone ſingle per- 
fon, or intended barely to per- 
ſwade what we affirm, but at the 
ſame time to conteſt, and refute. 
whatever is alledg'd in oppolt- 
tion, it is - but reaſonable, that 
we-imploy all the beauty and 
force of Eloquence, to pleaſe, 
excite, or perſwade. 

Poetry admits all forts of 
ſtyles according to the diverſity 
of its kinds. 

Hiſtory in the ſame manner 
having no preciſe reference to 
any Man, compriſing all ſorts of 
matters, and dictating to all 
ſorts of perſons, makes uſe of 
all ſorts of ſtyles, which never- 
theleſs are to be apply'd with 
great judgment and diſcretion: 
yet the body and ſubſtance of 


the narration ought to be ina | 


grave and uniform ſtyle, becauſe 
he diſcourſe of an Hiſtorian is 
| to 
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to be ſerious, modeſt, and elo- 
queat, to infinuate into his Rea» 
der, that the pleaſantneſs of the 
[tyle may. attone for the prolixi- 
ty which commonly happens 
when too many things are hud- 
led together into oneſingleBook: 
Tho' Letters be generally Hi- 
ſtorical, yet there is difference 
betwixt Hiſtory and them. Forin 
Hiſtory matter is the only thing 
that regulates our ſtyle, as being 
direfted to no particular perſonz 
But in Letters our ſtyle depends 
principally upon the quality of 
the perſon,. and upon the mat- 
ter but by accident, If there- 
fore a ſuperiour writes to an in= 
feriour, he is to kagp the plain 
ſimple ſtyle, as moſt proper for 
reat men, who, as we ſaid be- 
ore, have priviledge to uſe 
their authority inſtead of argu- 

Ments, 
L 3 It 
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If an inferiour writes to aTu- 
periour, as he is to accommo- 
date his ſtyle to his matter, ſo 
he is to frame it to the perſon, 
and to infinuate to him ; when 
he is only to explain himſelf, he 
is to 1mploy the ſimple ſtyle; 
when to prove an aſlertion, he 
is todo it with the grave ſtyle: 
It not being lawful to fly out into 
raptures, becauſe 1n Letters the 
quality ofthe perſon towhom we 
write determias abſolutly ofour 
ſtyle:Only ſometimes by accident 
the matter may regulate, when 
one equal writes to another, whe- 
ther it be Man to Woman, or 
Woman to Man, eſpecially upon 
the ſubject gf Religion, Conſul- 
tation, or Condolence, e*c. 

Indeed if a ſuperiour makes 
a man his familiar, and authori- 
ſes him to write accordingly, if 
his matter be indifferent, the in- 

feriour 
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feriour may write as to his equal, 
and make uſe of the free and 
familiar ſtyle, if the ſubjeQ@ be jo- 
cular;ifit be mix'd, his ſtyle muſt- 
be ſo too, and made up of the 
plain and the pleaſant together. 

Theſe Rules beiog cſtabliſh'd, 
it is eaſy to find from whence 
their fault proceeds, who in 
writing Letters, obſerve not the 
order and decorum that is re- 
quir'd, from the difference of 
{tyles, perſons, and ſubjefts; or 
at leaſt having obſerv'd them in 
the beginning, they flag, and 
are not able to continue the 
ſame ſtyle to the end. 

We ſhall comprehend it the- 
better by Examples: Let us 
draw one of each kind, that ts- 
to ſay, of ſuch Letters as are 
writ in Complement, and re- 
turn of ſome Civility recetv'd, 
and of ſuch as are writ about 
| 'L 4 buſineſs 3 
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buſineſs; For all Letters fall un- 
der one of theſe kinds : We 
will begin with an inferiour to 
his ſuperiour, and ſuppoſe that 
 theyare not only diſtant and of 
no familiarity, but of a condt- 
tion each of them, that requires 
{criouſneſs and modeſty of ſtyle, 
and ſobriety and gravity of mat- 
ter, as in the acknowledgment 
of ſome courteſy receiv'd. Of 
this ſort is this following Letter 
of Monſieur Voiture's writ to a 
Cardinal and chief Miniſter. 


My Lord, 


Underſiand the favour your 
Eminence was pleas d to do 
me; with what bounty and ex- 
preſſrons of good will” you have 
obtain'd for me that boon which 
T took the boldneſs to beg of his 
Majeſty. Since by that T find 
that in your moſt important af- 
fairs, 
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fairs, your Eminence forgets not 
your ſervants, and that in your 


_ greateſt _—_— you can ye- 


member the meaneſt of your 
friends, I preſume it will not be 
wnpleaſing if I take the confs- 
dence to return my moſt juſt ac- 
knowledgments 5, and that your 
Eminence will not diſdain my 
proteſtation here, That beſides 
my ſhare in the common reſpe# 
and veneration due from all peo- 
ple to a perſon who has and doeg. 
ftill acquire ſo much honour to 
this State, 7 will always retants 
a particular ambition and promp- 
titude to expreſe by all the aGFi= 
ons of my life how much T am, 


My Lord, 


Your Eminences - 
Moſt humble and moſt. 
obedient Servant, 
L 5 Ig 
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In this Letter all is exact, the 
ſtyle which is grave, agrees with 
the - perſon of the Writer, who 
being inferiour, is oblig'd to 
keep a reſpe&, and render him- 
ſelf agreeable. Ic agrees with 
the matter which expreſſes a 

heart affefted with Civility re- 

* ceiv'd, full of acknowledgment, 
and by conſequence, admits no- 
thing but what is ſerious. It 
agrees likewiſe with his obliga- 
tion to the quality of the perſon 
to whom it is directed, and 
therefore is fall of modeſty and 
reſpect; a reſpeCt that may be pre- 
fumed to be more real, becauſe 
it conſiſts not in Hyperboles, 
diffuſe expreſſions, flatteries, af- 
fected or extravagant praiſes, but 
all 1n it 1s natural and proper, 
which renders the Writer agree- 
able, becauſe it carries with it 
an Idea that he 1s an honeſt, well 
bred 
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bred man. In like manner, if we 
imagine that this Example from 
an inferiour perſon, ſhould be 
from ſome Magiſtrate, Embaſia- 
dor or Ecclefiaftick (all which 
are oblig'd to the ferious ſtyle) 
writing to fome SoveraignPrince 


with whom they cannot pretend 


to familiarity, we ſhall not find 
it altogether abſurd : Bur if the 
fard perſons under the ſaid qua- 
lifications , ſhould return their 
thanks in this followtng dialed, 
as" Honfrewr Voiture did upon 
another occaſion , it would not 
be either reſpetful or pleaſing ; 3; 
his words are theſe. 


My Lord, 


I Do not apprehendoyour Lands 
ſbip' ſhould be weary of your 
own beneficence towards me; but 
7 ear you ſhould be weary of my: 
thanks * T have had ſo niany de - 
£8-- 


% 
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to you of late, that unleſs I may 
have liberty to repeat them, I 
cannot ſee what remains for me 
#0 ſay upon a ſubjeF where your 
bounty has already oblig d me to 
_—_ my ſelf. IT ſhall content 
ary ſelf therefore with all humi- 
lity to beſeech you >, That your 


Lordſ>ip would remember your 


felf of the many favours you 
have confer d upon me; Of the 


eaſineſs wherewith TI have ob- 
#ain'd. them; of the many obli- 
ging Letters which by, your tran- 
ſeendent goodneſs have accompa- 
ny d them: and of the Civility 
wherewith in the doing them, 
you have diſcover d an unwil- 
lingneſs of letting ſlip any occa- 
fean of rengring me all the ha- 
won I was capable to receive. 
RecolleFing your ſelf; and revol- 
ving all theſe circumſtances in 
gour mind, Conſider (T beſeech 

| you) 
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you) my duty therenpon,; and 
then judge whether joining ſo 
many obligations to my conſtant 
paſſuon and inclination to ho- 
204r you, T can ever ceaſe to be 
with all poſſable fidelity and 
reſped, 


My Lord, 


Your Lordſhips 
Moſt humble and 
moſt abedient 


Servant. 


I 
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If theſe perſons, I ſay, ſhould. 
write thus, it would rather be 
offenſive than decent, though of 
it ſelf the Letter be well writ, 
and witty enough, and the rea- 
fon is, becauſe the ſtyle is not 
ſuitable to the perſons : For 
. the ſtyle being gay, and by con- 
ſequence familiar, and that 
gaiety and freedom proceeding 
from a certain confidence and 
preſumption in the Writer, in- 
compatible. with the reſpec in- 
diſpenſably due from the per- 
ſons we haveſuppos'd,it is clear, 
that” how ingenious ſoever it 
may ſeem, it offends againſt the 
Rules of Civility , and is con- 
trary to what reaſonable perſons 
ought to propoſe , which is to 
inſinuate into the mind of their 
Patron a perſwaſion of their gra- 
titude. 

On the other ſide let us ima- 
gine 
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gine this great Lord has admit- 
ted this inferiour to a familia- 
rity: That it is a Lady who 
writes it: Or elſe that. the per- 
fons we have ſuppos'd have had 
long acceſs, converſation, and 
mtimacy with the ſaid Lord, 
The Letter will become not on- 
Iy regular and decent, but fine 
and gallant (as in effect it is)and 
conciliate tothe Writer the af- 
fection' of the ſuperiour. So lit- 
tle 1s there requir'd to change 
the nature of an Epiſtle : and fo 
much circumſpeQion is there ne- 
teſlary to fit the ſtyle of a Let- 
ter to the. perſon who writes, 
and to the perſon to whom it 1s 
writ. 

The next caution is about our 
matter, how, to frame it to the 
quality of the perſon to whom 
it is intended : Let us try an ex- 
periment in a Letter of buſineſs, 
which 


g*— > _o_ 
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which is the ſecond kind, and to 
be handled in a grave, ſober, 
and ſerious way, in which an in- 
feriour owtng reſpett is oblig'd 
to write to a ſuperiour. And if 
you pleaſe, ſeeing we have al- 
ready made uſe of Foſephas, we 
will inſtance in a Letter writ by 
a. Chancellor, a Secretary, and 
other Officers of State to King 
Cambyſes, to let him know how 
much it imported him to hinder 
the re-eſtabliſhment of Jer»/a- 
lems. The Example follows, to 
which we will add a Concluſion 
after the French way to make 
it more exact. 


Sir, 


E hold our ſelves oblig d 
to advertiſe your Maje- 


fiy, That the Jews who removu'd 


zo Babylon, are return'd into 
this Country; That they are re- 
| pairing 
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pairing their City which was de- 
moliſh d upon their revolt, re- 
erecting their Walls , re-eſtabliſh- 
ing their market-places, and re- 
building their Temple. That, 
Great Sir, if they be ſuffer'd to 
proceed, they will no ſooner have 
finiſh'd their deſigns, but they 
will refuſe to pay your Majeſties 
Tributes; and to execute your 
Majeſfties Commands, as having . 
been always ready to oppoſe theip 
Kings from an iunate humour 
#hat carries them to Commantl; 
but never to obey. Wherefore oh« 
ſerving with what eagerneſs and 
aſſtduity they parſne the rebuild- 
ing of their Temple, we thought 
it incumbent upon ws to give your 
Majeſty advice. If your Majeſty 
pleaſes to cauſe the Regiſters of 
the Kings your Predeceſſors to be 
perns'd, Tour Majeſiy-may find 
how the Jews have been always 

Enemies 


er core 


q 
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Enemies to Soveraignty,and how 
for that reaſon their City was de- 
ſtroy'd. To which we may add, 
that if your Majeſty permits them 
to repair it, and re-encloſe them- 
felves with Walls , they will ob- 
firn# the paſſage from Phenicia 
and the lower Syria. This ad- 
vice we do moſt humbly beſeech 


Jour Mtjeſty to accept from thoſe 


who by the duty of their prefer- 


Rents. are oblig'd, as well as by 


particular inclination, to expreſs 


themſelves with moſt profound. 


reſprits 


Great Sir; 


Your Majeſtics 


Moſt humble, moſt obedient, 


and moſt faithful Subjects 


and Seryants. | 
This 
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This Letter feems to be writ 
without Art, and yet it abounds 
with it, as preſerving quite 
thorough a regard to the per- 
ſon, the matter, and the ſtyle. 
To the perſon, in that it teſtifies 
the continued zeal and ſubmiſl- 
on of the Writers, without mix- 
ture of paſſion on their ſide: To 
the matter,by diſcourſing grave 
ly and cloſely a ſubject that was 
orave and important. And to 
the ſtyle, in obſerving that 
which -was-moſt requiſite both 
for the perſon and matter, that 
is to ſay, by a plain and ingenu- 
ous repreſentation of proceed- 
ings, leaving the Prince the ab- 
ſolute power of determining, 
without any vain Figures and 
flouriſhes to perſwade him: 
which Modeſty being a great 
figa and indication of reſpect, 
gains much upon the perſon to 
whom 
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whom we write, and makes the 
Writer be lov'd. 

For variety ſake we will now, 
without alteration of the mat- 
ter, or perſons we have ſuppos'd, 
write the ſame Letter to the 
ſame King, but in a different 
ſtyle, that is, with all the Flow- 
ers, and Ornaments of Rheto-» 
_ and judge then of. the 

£Lt 


Creat Sir, | 
T would be an inexcuſable os 
miſſion of onr duty, not to 
acquaint your Majeſly with an 
affair that perhaps may be of 
greater importance than any 
other in your Reign. Why Sir, 
The Jews being return'd from Ba- 
bylon, are rebuilding their City, 
repairing their Walls, reſtoring 
their Temple; does your Majeſty 
conſider upon what ſcore they 
| were 
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were formerly demolifh'd ? Tt 
was becauſe that City being the 
Metropolis of that rebellious peo- 
ple, was always the Center of their 
Sedition. It was becauſe that 
turbulent Nation was never to be 
kept under without ſuch caſtiga- 
tion. If your Majeſty permits 
them to go on, the laſt ſlone of 
their criminal buildings, will be 
a ſignal to them to take Arms 
againſt your moſt Auguſt Autho- 
rity. To imagine that by their 
fatal fortifications they deſign 
only to immure themſelves, is to 
miſtake the intratability of 
their ſpirit, and to underſtand 
them amiſs; No ſooner ſhall they 
find themſelves under the prote- 
Fion of their Walls, but they will 
refuſe your Tributes , rejet your 
Decreer, and deſpiſe your Coms+ 
mands. They would bely their 
natural repugnancy to Kings, = 
: 0 
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do otherwiſe. They would a& 
contrary to that old inſolence and 


- hanghtineſs that prompts then 


#0 give Laws, but never to re- 
ceive them. If your Majeſty ſuſ- 
pes theſe important truths, and 
eſteems. them ſuggeſtions , you 
2449 if you pleaſe conſult the Me- 
moirs of your moſt illuſtrious An- 
ceſtors, and find; that from the 
firſe, the Fews were Enemies to 
Monarchy; and that inextin- 
L£uiſhable antipathy was the fire- 
brand that mot only put their 
City into a flame, but reduc'd it 
almoſt into aſhes. Where then is 


the wiſdom and magnanimity of 


Cambylſes? Car your Majeſty 
overſee a deſign ſo obvious to the 
meaneſt Politician & Can you per- 
mit a Town thathas been always 
the very Leven of Rebellion ; a 
Town that blocks up your paſſage 
#n:to Phenicia and the lower Sy- 
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ria, to be fortify d and rebuilt ? 
Alas ! Sir, Can you do miracles 
as you muſt do , when your af- 
fairs ſhall call you into thoſe Pro- 
vinces £ But queſtionleſs we are 
miſtaken, your Majeſty having a 
mind ſo infinitely ſagacions,muſt 
meeds diſcover and ſirangle in 
the Birth, ſo pernicious an Enter- 
prize. We ſhall not need there- 
fore to #mploy farther arguments 
fo per ſwade you,to what your own 
profound wiſdom moſt certainly 
diftates : We ſhall content our 
ſelves with the glory of having 
been ready upon this occaſion to 
manifeſt that zeal which the duty 
of durplacesexats, and to which 
by natural tendency and inclina- 
tiow we are diſpos'd,as being with 
all imaginable reſpeF, 
| Great: 832r, = 
. -Your-Majeſties, 

Moſt hamble; e>2. 

There 
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There is no need I ſhould en- 
ter upon particulars to-ſhow the 
impertinence-of this Letter. If 
we conſider (as'I have ſuppos'd) 
that tt is. from an inferiour to a 
ſuperiour; from grave-perſons, 
to a grave perſon, about aſeri- 
ous matter; from Privy-Coun- 
{cllors, and Miniſters of State, 
to their ownSoveraignand King, 
about an affair of more than Or- 
dinary importance, The folly of 
it will be ſo-plain and palpable, 
no man can be blind enough not 
to ſee it; For firſt, the gravity 
of the matter is exhibited in an 
affefted . conceited ſtyle, that is 
to lay, by. Complemental 'Ro- 
mantick Expreſſions, repreſent- 
- Ing things vainly, as if they de- 
figa'd toſhow their own Rheto- 
. rick and faculty, more.than the 
importance of the Subject. A Se- 
zaphick extrayagant ſtyle y_ 
8 | Y 
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by no means with matter of 
State, much leſs with great per- 
ſons: Thoſe who write diſcreet- 
ly and according to Art, are 
too wiſe to take that way: and 
the Prince to whom they write, 
is too much above us, to admit 
ſuch terms' and Figures as fa- 
vour of familiarity , preſump- 
tion, arrogance, and vanity. 
Wherefore this Letter ſeeming 
in a manner to Command a per- 
ſon, to whom in reaſon they 
were only to have given advice, 
is quite beſide the Rules of Ci- 
vility, and good Manners ; and 
by confequence- offending the 
Prince, and rendring them odi- 
ous who writ it, produces in the 
mind of their King, an effe& 
quite contrary to what they de- 
{ign'd by. their Rhetorick. 

It would be. clear another 
thing, if changing our Writers, 
| we 
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we ſhould ſuppoſe it ſome Lady, 
or profeſs'd Droll (as they call 
them) who was extreamly fami- 
liar with the King, and ſhould 
ſend him that Letter. In that 
Caſe the Idea would immedi- 
ately be chang'd, and the Letter 
have another effe&t upon the 
mind of the Prince, he would 
take their Figures and Rhetori- 
cal familiarities for extravagan- 
cies of zeal; He would divert 
himſelf with their ill plac'd ex- 
preſſions, and interpret their re- 
primands for the beſt. From 
whence we may obſerve greatdiſ- 
cretionis neceſſary for the uſing 
this 4 {a mode Eloquence with 
advantage. 

Which Eloquence is a dahger- 
ous Rock to all thoſe who are 
defirous to write well, and the 
more becauſe there are many 
who ſpeak well, that prefer that 


kind | - 
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kind -of writing, and condemn 
with great Magiftery whatever 
is:not imbelliſh'd like it. 'They 
muſt Have all the Terms new, 
made-exprefly : This is writ with 
flame © This with great tender- 
weſr :, This is ſo corre8, it: ſul- 
Vier #ot'the imagination, but 
purges anal evacuates the Excre- 
awent, which ' the language had 
comtratted in the months of the 
ever: without giving the leaft 
direqion: when or how: it is to 
be uſed :: Bur notwithſtanding 
their opinion, great caution 1s 
to be. taken leſt that flaſhineſs 
infe&s and invenoms, not only 
our (tyle;; but our minds. And 
1-ecffect, we have ſeen already 
by experience, that ſuch a kind 
of ftyle -is improper for any 
thing that is ſerious and neceſ- 
Aary'to civil converſation. And 


| 4f we would trouble our ſelves 


M 2 to 
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to peruſe certain Letters writ- 
ten feriouſly::that are extant in 
this ſtyle, we ſhould find in all 
of them a certain confidence 
and preſumption .with which 
rhey treat the great.perſons to 
whom they are addrefs'd, : with 
the lame irreverend: familiarity 
as if they were their equals, - 
The reaſon is eafie, becauſe 


they think they do:wonders, if 


they find out a new expreſſion or 
Phraſe 3; and indeed the expreſ- 
ſions are many times well enough 
faid, and betoken a livelineſs 
and vivacity of mind : but be- 
ing only an Eloquence of the 
imagination (as I may ſay) and 
true Eloquence proceeding from 
the judgment ( which | only 
knows how to ' make good 
choice, and good uſe of | his 
Terms according to the Rules of 
Civility) It is neither to be ju- 

dicious 
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dicious nor eloquent, to pile up 
a medly of: Rhetorical Flowers, 
and” ſtrow -thetn improperly in 
our writings. 

' This cannot be the employ- 
meat of thoſe illuſtrious perſons 
that Fraxce has choſen for po- 
liſhing and refining her lan- 

uage , though 'tis not unlike 

ut part of their ſtudy may be 
imploy'd in fixing terms, and aſ- 
figning the natural places which 
they ought to poſſeſs. Till then 
I ſhall not believe that drolling 
or fine language is to prevail a- 
gain(t ſenſe, which follows the 
Rules preſcrib'd both by reaſon 
and cuſtom, 
But to return to our Letters : 
It appears they are diſobliging 
when coming from an inferiour 
to a ſuperiour, they tranſgreſs 
the Laws both of ſtyle, matter, 


and perſon. 
M 3 On 
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On the other ſide, 'tis as ridi- 
culous whea & perſon of: quali- 
- ty; writes to his inferiour impe-» 
riouſly and proudly.-Far if the 
infetiour has, no' dependance up- 
on him, heneeds not.tear his dif- 
pleaſure, and may take the ſame 
liberty, to laugh; at his Letrer if 
writ. Magiſterially and like a 
Maſter... | 

-We muſt obſerve likewiſe ir in 
gur Letters'to'fert down the year 
of our Lord, andthe day: as the 
Month 3 and 'tis more ref} eta 
put them on one ſide at the bot> 
tom, than at the top. of the 
Letter. :- * 

If we be deſi rd to cuncia 
the Ceremonies aforeſaid, and 


write Note-wiſe, that is to ſay, 


_ Without Sir, and the great:chaſm 
at the top, we muſt comply, for 
to do otherwiſe would be 1 im- 
portunate. 

To 
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To give patterns or models of 
Letters for all ſorts of ſubjecte, 
would rather be ridiculous than 
uſeful, we ſhould ſooner avoid 
them (Chow exa@ ſoever they 
were done) than make uſe of 
them, becauſe every body would 
know them. The General Pre- 
cepts that we have laid down 
are ſufficient with never fo little 
judgment. Only this I (hall add, 
for better application, That 
Letters are uſed either to nego- 
tiate affairs, or to acquit our 
folves of ſome Civility due. 

A Civil Letter is either a 
Complement expreſling our pal- 
ſion, or a Complement in praiſe 
of the perſon to whom we write. 
If to expreſs our paſſion, as in 
Congratulations, Condoleances, 
e-c.it muſt come from the heart, 
as we ſaid before,or 'tisnothing 3 
Otherwiſe we do but Copy (as 
M 4 the, 
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the-Painters call it) from other 
people, which many times being 
improper, and withal publick, 
turns all we ſay into Ridicule, 
and makes us laugh'd at for our 
pains. 

We are rather to' invent as 
well as we-can, and our fince- 
rity joind with regard to our 
ſtyle, matter, and the perſon of 
our Correſpondent, will render 
our Letter if not admirable for 
its expreſtions, at leaſt obliging 
for its kindneſs, which 1s the 
chief end of writing, for peo- 
ples Wits are not always equally 
diſpogs'd. 

[f we would write a Comple- 
mental Letter to inſinuate into 
a great perſon by applauding his 
merits, to help our invention 
we may make uſe of the Rules 
which we havegiven before. 


If it he a Letter of buſineſs, 


it 


1t is either an Original, or an 
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Anſwer. 

[ln an Original Letter (which 
I call the Letter that makes the 
firſt overture or intimation of 
the buſinels) we muſt exactly 
obſerve the circumſtances of 
Time, Perſon, and Thing. That 
the perſon to whom we write 
may underſtand the buſineſs by 
the Letter as well as if he were 
upon the place, and the manner 
of our writing be ſuch as may 
diſplay and diſcover our minds 
as cffeQually as if our hearts 
were perſpicuous. 

But with all this, we muſt i0- 
ſert nothing but what is of im- 
portance, leſt we grow tedious 
and vain by our unneceſlary de- 
ſcriptions, and appear rather de- 
firous of being good Orators, 
than good Frieads: That way 
in a Letter of bulineſs would be 
M 5 very 
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very improper, for thoſe Letters 
ought to be grave, preciſe,clear, 
and intelligible, which may be 
done by obſerving the precedent 
Orders, that is to ſay, by di- 
Ringuiithing our matters, and 
putting that which is neceſſary, 
before that which is convenient; 
that which is general before 
. that which 1s particular; that 
which 1s eſſential, before that 
which 1s accidental ; paſing by 
* deprees from one thing to'ano- 
ther, till at laſt we come to the 
point, -and that which ſhould 
make the deepeſt impreſſion 
in the perſon to whom you 
write, | 

It we write in Anſwer to ano- 
ther, we muſt obſerve to menti- 
on the date of the Letter we re- 
ceiv'd, and reply diſtinctly, Ar- 
ticle by Article,to all the Heads, 


and after add what we haye to 
lay 
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ſay of our own; keeping cloſe 
to the Oeconomy and Order we 
recommended before. Of both 
the one and the other, the Car- 
dinal 4 Of/ats Letters would be 
the beſt Examples, if ſome few 
ſuperannuated words were left 
out. 

It will add ſomething to our 
reſpe@ if we put our Letter in a 
Cover, and write our ſuperſcrip- 
tion upon that; If it be to a 
Lady of great Quality, we muſt 
ſeal it with (ilk, and if we would 
exceed we mult ſeal our Letter 
firſt with filk, and then inclo- 
ſing it 11 a Cover, write the ſu- 
perſcription upon that, and dit- 
patch 1t. 

Having ſaid thus much about 
the manner of writing, it will 
not be amiſs to add a word 
about the manner of receiving a 
Letter, 

It 
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If the perſon who brings you 
a Letter, Note, or other Paper, 
be a perſon to whom you are 
to pay a reſpet, and he finds 
you alone; you muſt obſerve 
two things: 

The firſt is, you muſt con(i- 
der whether your Letter con- 
cerns only your own private af- 
fairs; In that Caſe you muſt 
neither read nor open it before 
him, but entertain. with other 
civil diſcourſe. The ſecond is, 
you mult conſider whether it 
concerns not the perſon who 
preſents it : In that Caſe you 
muſt openand read it in his pre- 
fence , making him ſome civil 
excule that you muſt be forc'd 
to leave him to his own thoughts 
til] you have done. 

If the Letter, &xc. be given 
you 13 Ccmpany, it would be 
cwvil to open it and read it mw 

1 
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if it might be done without di- 
ſturbing their diſcourſe. But be- 
cauſe inconveniencies may fol- 
low, and ſomething of ſecret 
may be in it, ſomething of re- 
fletion, or perhaps ſomething 
that would be unpracticable if 
. known; the beſt way is to ex- 
cuſe your ſelf to the Company, 
and beg their leave to diſpatch 
the Meſſenger that brought your 
Letter, and then drawing aſide, 
you may read it and anſ{wer it 
as you think fit ; remembrinag 
withal that 'tis obliging to the 
Company, when you come back 
to communicate all that may be 
told, eſpecially if it be news: 
Otherwiſe you will ſeem cloſe 
and reſlery'd, which ia Company 
1s a very ill thing, 

For this reaſon we muſt by 
no means imitate ſome perſons 
who having receiv'da Letter,and 
begun 
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begun to read it out, coming to 
any thing to be conceal'd, do 
ſtop ſuddenly, or mutter it be- 
twixt their teeth : This is not 
at all obliging, and many times 
gives great offence to the Com- 


pany. 


EE CO 


CHAP. XVIII, 


The Civility to be obſerv'd ly a 
ſuperionr to an inferiour. © 


Rder would have conduQ- 

\_ FJ ed usto ſay ſomething in 

this place of the Civility due 
from a ſuperiour toan inferiour : 
But becauſe it would beto pre- 
ſcribe Laws to thoſe who ſhould 
give them , we ſhall wave it. 
Yet this Treatiſe being intended 
principally for youngNoblemen, 
I ſhall preſume to ner; > 

| 1 
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if they be not ſo wiſe as to con- 
ſider that the pooreſt and moſt 
iaferiour Creatures are men as 
well as they; often as much, 
and ſometimes of more merit 
than themſelves : If they have 
not that Chriſtian Charity to 
honour in their perſons the 
image of God, and to regard 
them as having God for their 
Father as well as they : as ha- 
ving Jeſus Chriſt for their Re- 
deemer as well as they: and ag 
having this priviledge above 
_ them, that to ſandGifie poverty 
Chriſt made choice of that con- 
dition before theirsz yet for 
their own proper intereſt they 
are oblig'd to be good in Exam- 
ple to their ſervants, and civil to 
others who are not of their de- 
pendance. - And indeed what a 
monſtrous thing it is to ſee a 
Nobleman without Civility ! 

Every 
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Every body ſhuns him. (every | pj 
body deſpiſes him, no body pays | w 
him reſpe& out of real-eſteem, | þ, 
but to ſatisfy Cuſtom, and pres | n, 
ſerve: himſelf from his: oppreſ= | w 
Gon; ſo that he had as. good be | y 
out-of the World: as be beloy'd 
by no body. And: this isnot to | — 
be.admir'd; for Civility being; 
as.we have faid , the effe& of 
modeſty, modeſty of: humility; | « 
and hamility. being a rue mark | 
of greatneſs of the ;:mind,-and - 
indeed the. true greatneſs, it is 
that which obliges,, which gaias 
upon the affeQioo, and makes .a 
man belqv'd, where ever he 
comes; whereas: on- the: contra- 
ry arrogance and. haughtineſs, 
being figas of a-mean (pirit,make 
him contemptible and; uograte+ 
ful to.all the World. 1; -+; |; 
: Great perſons may. begivilat | | 

. 2 cheaper rate than other peor 
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ple. For. with their inferiours 
without any trouble, the bare 
being: familiar is: obliging - e- 
nough, . and they will-paſs for 
worthy and very civil perſons 
upon that f(ingle account. | 


—_——— 


CHAP. XIX. © 


of the Civility to be exercis d 
 emong Equals, and of the Arts. 
of Raibery.” [1.07108 ©3459 


_— 


Ivility then is every where 
lovely, and the mark of a+ 
well-bred man; but the higheſt 
and moſt ſenfible proof of libe+ 
ral Education, is' from a--mans 
Condu&t among his Equals: 
Towards our Sauperiours, ſhame 
and fear may make us reſpet- 
ful, but towards . our Equals 
nothing is fo purely and 'na- 
| | turally 


So OO 
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turally effeCtual as good breed- 


- When I ſpeak of this Civility, 
E do not intend that we ſhould 
obſerve in regard of our Equals 
with whom we daily converſe, 
the ſame diſtance and reſpect as 


with our Superiours, towards 


whom we ought to carry our 
ſelves with peculiar devotion. 
With our equals we may con- 
traQ .our Ceremony, and make 
our familiarity atone for aur 
outward formality. But (till it 
ts convenient to underſtand that 
there are different familiarities. 
There is a .familiarity that 
conceals nothing, but publiſhes 
even:things that are immodeſt, 
and this is a familiarity too of- 
ten practisd by perſons quite 
deſtitute of honour, and all ſen- 
timent of it; and is not there- 
fore to be ufed by our young 


Noblelſs ; 
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Noblefſsz For on the contrary, 
they muſt neither fay nor do any 
thing (what ever freedom-may 
be allow'd them) that carriesnot 
the CharaGer of good breed- 
ing. In iis pernicioſus eſt error, 
qui exiſtimant libidinum peccas 
terumy; omnium patere in' amis 
citia licentiam + Virtutum enim 
amititia adjutrix 4 natura data 
eft, non vitiorum comes. Cic. de 
amicitia.: It is 4 great error to 
beliepe. that friendſhip conſiſts in 
& liberty of communicating our 
faults; Nature has appointed 
friendſhip as a help to onrVirtues, 
xot as an aſſociate to our Vices. 
: Another man by his familiari- 
ty drives on his own intereſt,and 
purſues "his defigns at the ex- 
pence and difparagement of his 
neighbour, which 1s a pernict- 
ous freedom, us'd much by ſome 
bold people to abuſe the good 
| nature 
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nature and generoſity of others; 
but 'tis quite contrary to the 
principles of a Gentleman. 
There is a third ſort to be 
_ uſed among Gentlemen that are 
equals, and by. that we are 
taught to regulate (as to them) 
upon a principle of Friendſhip, 
avoiding all matters of -provos» 
cation or offence: We muſt 
take all occaſion to oblige them, 
and treat them with reſpect, not 
formally and ceremomouſly, but 
with true friendſhip,as is uſed by 
thoſe whoare faithful & intimate 
friends. Wherefore as tolive civil- 
ly with our Superiours, one Rule 
is ſufficient, and that is to conſider 
them always as above us, ſo with 
our Equals weneed no more than 
to conſider them as our ſelves. - 
For this reaſon among equals 
nothing can be more uncivilthan 
to aſſume, or obtrude upon 4 
Is reſt: 
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reſt: 'To' appoint ' your own 
hours, prefer your: own: taſt; 
take the beſt-of. every thing to 
yourſelf, to govern all and con- 
troul every body, e&c.” . 

-», But as this [ſort of familiarity 
diſpenſes: with-extravagant Ce- 
remonmies, -it\ diſpenſes likewiſe 
with extravagant Complements 
uſed 'to great perſons to infinu- 
ate their reſpe&t: And common- 
ly the Converſation of equals is 
gayer 'and+ with more-freedom 
than among others. But becauſe 
our "Converſation how gay or 
pleaſant ſoever it may be,ought 
always: to be civil, it will be 
worth ' our pains 'to ſet down 
ſorhe rules to prevent confuſion 
and indecorum in our diſcourſe. 
And becauſe, according to the 
humour of this Age, our Con- 
verſation runs much upon Razl- 
lery, it will not be amiſs o 

$071 ct 
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tet you know that-there aretwo 
ſorts of Raillerzes. 5 Fu 

: Raidleryis naturally a pleaſant 
and withy diſcourſe, expreſſang 
ſomething agreeable without of+ 
fexce.to any mans perfor or 'reÞu- 
tation. Dicacitas ſermo facetus 
& aritvs foxe Jenrrilitave. - 

But becauſe by abuſe the' ſig- 
nification of the word is much 
inlarg'd, there is another fort of 
RaiZerie of which moſt pebple 
makewule to render any:vice or 
infirmity ridiculous or cantem- 


Ptihle,cither by manifeſt, but in- 


gemous derifton, or by Mimick- 
ry, and counterfeiting their ge» 
ſures : ||Anid this;is a Rawlery 
much 1a faſhion among tude fort 
of people 'who think they do 
miracles if they make the'Com- 
pany laugh, without conſider- 
ing'nny thing of time, place, or 
perion2: ſo. that jn'this ſenſe 
jo there 


hs 
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there is not much difference be- 
twixt reiSying, and railing, on- 
ly railing is' deliver'd . bluntly 
without the trouble of Orna- 
ments. | » 11% 

This laſt ſort of Raillery 
altogether unbecoming perſons 
of Education, as being reproach- 
ful to him that uſes it, as well 
as to his Neighbour. 

The other being innocent, is 
tolerable in the Converſation of 
civil men; the art is,: to uſe it 
handfomely , for we muſt not 
only have a good fancy, and a 
pleaſant wit, but our wit muſt 
be preſent and juſt, to give it n _ 
proper application. .Io-ctfet this 
raillery confifts not in fooling, 
zeſting,- or provoking laughter 
by little pans or conceits ab- 
ſtrated from mean and pitiful 
ſubjects, nor from old obſblete 
Proverbs long (iace laid afade 
upon 
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upon very good reaſon 5 ' But 
we are. to think before-hand 
what we are to ſay, and when 
we do ſpeak, to bring forth 
ſomething that is new, ſmart, or 
ſublime, anſwerable to the qua- 
lity of the perſon to whom we 
ſpeak, and not impertinent to 
our ſubject. | | | 

Tf by long experience and ob- 
ſervation of our ſelves, we find 
our wit heavy and dull, we muſt 
be very cautious of attempting 
It, and rather quite abſtain: For 
impertinent raillery rebounds |. 
upon our ſelves, and if any one 
laughs, 'tis more inderifion than 
any thing elſe. 

Nor are we only to abſtain, 
for want of this readineſs and 
vivacity of wit, but though we 
| be happy in that, we are to for- 
bear likewiſe if thoſe to whom 
we ſpeak , have not y—__ 
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and capacity to apprehend- us. 
For ſome there- are whoſe Ears 
are - impenetrable to_ any thing 
of that nature 3 others: are fo 
dogged and ill natured, -to per- 
vert. and miſapply every thing 
that is ſpoken 5  'Theſe are 2a 
troubleſome kind of people, but 


| becauſe they are too. common in 


the World, he who defires Con- 
verſation, had. better frame him- 
ſelf to their weakneſs, than imi- 
tate the raſhaefs and vanity of 
ſome.wha will rather loſe their 


- friend than their jeſt: and com- 


mon -ſenfe will teach us that 
common applauſe is, no compe- 
tent recompence for the loſs of 
a friend. 6 

' To ayoid therefore the incon- 
venience of being offenſive in 
diſcourſe, :the following Rules 
are to. be: obſerv'd. 
Firſt, We = not (h 


ow per- 
tinently 


* 
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-tinently ſoever they may come 
in) to io" 2, Somers raillery 
: that may reflect: particularly up- 
_ on any man living, orbut lately 
dead, 'becauſe they' may be ſaid 
to beſti{}-alive in, the eſteem or 
- memory'of itheirfriends. 
Secondly, Wemulſt diſtinguiſh 
-volantary and natural defects: 
[It wolld:berude and unbecome- 
ing itomilly tpon-a Man for be- 
-inp'Blin@ or Lame, -becauſe *tis 
, not hisfault, andno Man would 
:be ſo'that could help it. Onthe 
other fide it would be as vain 
and ridiculous to boaſt of our 
Handſomneſs, as being a thing 
-accidental, and fiot at all of our 
own acquifition =  - 
- Thirdly, WEmuſt diſtinguiſh 
betwixtthe-outward'and the in- 
ward: parts; the otitward- are 


not ſo dear and'ſenfible'to us 3 | 


For Example, a Man would not 


be -[- 
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be ſo much netled to be ſaid to 
be of an ill miene or behaviour, 
as to be faid to be a Fool. A 
Woman would not be ſo much 
inrag'd to be pronounc'd no 
Beauty, as to' be ſaid to be un- 
chaſt | 

Fourthly, Even in the intert- 
our qualifications, we muſt di- 
ſtinguiſh what makes men really 
meritorious, from what com- 
mon opinion, or the weakneſs 
of human judgment has ſubſtt- 
tuted in the place of merit z 
For Example, fome Men would 
be leſs offended to be counted 
Fools, or debauch'd, then Cow- 
ards: Some Women would take 
it leſs kindly to'be reproach'd 
with folly or immodeſty, than 
to be ſaid to be. no Gentlews+ 
man. | 3 ai. b& be 

- " Fifthly, We muſt diſtinguiſh 
upon ' ations, _' Thoſe'” which 
Jy N 2 touch 
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touch upon nice and delicate 
points, affe& us moſt ſenſibly : 
If we ſhould droll upon a Soul- 
dier for running away, it would 
concern him more than to be up- 
braided with nonſenſe. To re- 
flet upon a Lady (oup in 
Jeſt) for having ſet her ſelf out 
to the life in order to ſome evil 
deſign, would nettle her more 
than to ſay ſhe had made her 
ſelf fine to. go to Church. The 
reaſon is, becauſe *tis the hu- 
monr of the -World ; becauſe 
mens.aGtions are, made Rules to 
their Virtue, whereas their Vir- 
tue ſhould be a Rule to their 
ations3 ,Beeauſe they think 
that. contemptible,; that is not, * 
and, that meritorious- which is 
only. imaginary. Tis our blind- 
neſs, and the intoxication of our 
EQrFapy nature, and we. are not 
£0mpoſe laws upon, other 2 
015500 EE P ©, 
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ple, becauſe there are others ap- 
pointed particularly to that Of- 
fice. Being oblig'd therefore to 
live among theſe whimſies and 
miſtakes, we muſt endeavour to 
conform, and avoid all kind of 
offence where Cuſtom has eſta- 
bliſh'd an Error: To do which; 
Is to frame to the chief rule that 
Fhave preſcrib'd' of confidering 
our equals as our ſelves. For 
if according to the Cuſtom of 
the World nothing goes ſo near 
us as contempt, eſpecially from 
perſons who can pretend to no 
authority over us, It is certain, 
that being unwilling to be de- 
rided our ſelves, nothing can be 
more unhandſome and unjuſt 

than to deride other people. 
So then we ſee how tender a 
thing raillery is, how hard to 
be kept within the bounds of 
Civility,. and how little room 
N. 3 remains 
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remains for it, if we would avoid 

the dangers premisd : It reſts 

| that we uſe it only upon out- 

| ward things, and be cautious of 
| applying it to the perſon. 

There is another thing no leſs 
carefully to be obſery'd, that 
even among thoſe outward 
things we be not too bold with 
any to which we owe a natural 
reverence or reſpe&t ; Religion 
is a thing not to be raillied up- 
on, though never fo gingerly. 
| For Example, if ſpeaking of 
||| Grace we ſhould ſay thus, Tea / 
| Grace it ſelf, the divine Grace, 

#hat makes ſuch a noiſe in the 
Schools, and produces ſuch 

' Frrange effefs in the minds of 
'' Aen: This Grace ſo powerful, 
''' and yet ſo gentle, that it tri- 
|'' _ wmphe mpon the hardneſs of our 
| hearts without offending the li- 
berty of our Will: This —_ 

| | that 
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that ſubdues our nature by com-- 
plyance, and becomes Miſtreſs of 
our appetite by leaving it to it. 
felf;, what is it, but a Metaphy- 
fical Notion, that no man car” 
explain or comprehend 2 - A piece 
of profaneneſs not to be endured - 
in civil; ſcarce in human Con-- 

yverſation;: | 
Again, we muſt not'be immo- 
deſt in our raillery, touching. 
upon things that ought to be 
conceal'd, though it be :wrap'd - 
yp. in. never ſuch clean linnen: 
as if with that old -Protodroll- 
ARablais, we ſhould fay; Retarn-- 
ing to our Ships, we 'ſaw behind 
I know not what people, doing il. 
know not what, I know not how: 
And another ſhould Anſwer,” &# 
2a (as I have been told.) two 
mer of I know not what age or 
condition, who went together uc 
on. T know not what buſineſs. Af- - 
| N 4 ter- 


other could 
: ſearch'd, and felt, and groap d, 
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ter they had both done (in their 
judgments) with very great ſa- 
tizfaFion, by a certain curioſity 
that moſt men have.in thoſe Ca- 
ſes (of which Kſop himpelf could 
give. no reaſon) they look'd be- 
hind them, to ſee if the effeF was 
anſwerable to their opinions; One 
of them was well pleas d, and 
congratulated the delivery. The 
find ' nothing. He 


but nothing to be found : He was 
confident he had done ſomething, 


. and in mighty confuſion ( believe- 


ing he was mad, cald out to 
his Camerade to'lend him his 
hand for further inquiry; who 
aſſur'd him he was bewitch'd. The 


-weather being cold, that was no 


place to flay in, and they betook 
themſelves to their journey - The 
poor inchanted Gentleman throw- 


ing his Cloak, over his ſhoulder, 


conſtrain'd 
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conſtrain'd his Companion (by I 
know not what Magick )) to clap 
his hand to his Noſe : Hold, ſays 
his Camearade, Let s make the tos 
ther ſearch; and finding by inti- 
mation from their Noſtrils, that 
the je ne ſcay quoy they look:'d 
for was- betwixt the lining and 
his Cloak, they perceiv'd that 
upon bis ſtanding up, it was fal- 
len down to the bottom, accords 
ing to. the natural tendency , of 
every thing that is heavy... 

Another thing with: all-accu- - 
racy to be eſchew'd , is playing. 
upon the. infirmities or: misfor- - 
tunes of -any Man ; - For a gene- - 
rous mind will never inſult upon 
the afflictions of another.. It 'is - 
baſeneſs in reſpec of the World, 
and 'tis. impious in .reſpe& of 
God. For. Example, . if one 
ſhould be telling this following : 
ſtory, That there was upon.-« titne - 
3. a Cers - 
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« certain tich man who had in> 
wvited « great number of his 
friends to dine with him. That. 
as dinner was coming in, a Let+ 
fer was brought #0 him with-the- 
wews of the wreck, of a. Ship, at: 
Sea, in which was. the greateſt 
part of his Eftate 5, The poor Mun: 
furpriz'd with the tidings; and. 
whrable to recolleft. himpelf, Com 
manded: the Cloth to be. taken; 
eway, defir'd his friends to retire 
to their. own Dinners at home,. 
znd went and lock'd himfelf up. 
Alas; poor- Man ( ſays a Droll 
that ſtood by_): be # in- mighty 
aiforder;otherwiſe he might have 
fent: ws: to have: been treated by 
#he. Syrens, and Tritons at Sea, 
who without doubt are junketing 
end very merry upon what he has 
boft. Nothing is more diſ-obli- 
© and utichriſtian, and there- 
great caution 1 is to be taken 
how 


Thnocent'gaiety being aloft oa 
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how we reflect upon any mans 
Religion, Reputation, or Tnfir- - 
mity. 
In other things 'we'may: take - 
our liberty, that is to ſay, not 
tranſgreſſing the Rules of Mo- 
delty which oughtto'be anjinſe- 
parable -Companion »of all gur - 
aAtons (and words; Orherwile, 
as1 ſaid before; we'may with * 
Confidence take'our {wing;. el 
cially if we have the 'felivity 
of delivetiog*things well; For 
people are penerally fo far from 
raking ?fruff} at What is pakeh 
freely? and ?witrtily without fo- 
flexion,that every mart js-pleas'd; 


Hfatlible mark ofa (goodvnk- 
Firs and generous mind; #ehders 


the'perſon wh uFit-grateful 


4t-a-Cottpanies, and indeats 
Kim excecditigly; © 101 53: 4q8 
IO? 0.4) C1 GUubay :v2OBPKP. 


C. on 
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»F 


> When we are not to require. 
reſpe.. 


E-muft PLS likey. 
wiſe. that-in/ regard; of 
our ſelves, no-honour-or.reſpet- 
- tsto berequirid in preſence of a. 
greater-perſon.to'whom-we owe 
it our:ſelves.. - Becauſe Civility 
demanding that'we-upon all qe- 
caſibns do ſhow; our felyes hum - 
ble, exaQts it-with,more -rigour. 
in this. Caſe ; 'where the greater. 
according} to \ the, methods. of. 
Nature: debaſes;- (1, mighs lay 
devours,) the Precogatives, of 
the 1c, i::189 :that-for, Example, 
*cis, indecent; for- a perſon. 
-meaner quality. to - ſwagger. and 
appoint any. bogy, t9;24t6pd him, 


miy{ygeviour being i in the room: 
| And 
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And 'tis the ſame ina Lady to 
cauſe her ſelf:to be led., or her 
train.carry.d. up, in the apart- 
mentor preſence of another of: 
higher condition... 


CHAP. XXL. 


The application of theſe Precepts 
of Civility to every occaſion. 

_ .'Of Flattery,and too great ſerur 
puloſuty.. 2 


'T: remains now. we let-.you 
.know,that though this Trea- 
tiſe be divided into Chapters for 
Orders ſake; it follows not. that 
We, are. to. prattiſe Ciyllity ac- 
cording, to- the Letter , and, as 
things are difpos'd therein., .. Kut 
we-muſt frame general precepts® 
to. our ſelves, that may be.ſuſict- 
cieht to make us acceptable.in 
Alt places. | More- 
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Moreover we muſt apply our: 
ſelves with diſcretion; 'and ob- 
ſerve the Pun@ilio of degrees: 
For if we are bound to be civil 
to our equals with a friendly 
and amicable Civility, we mulſt- 
be more ſoto thoſe who are any 
ways above-us, more'ſo to thoſe 
above them , and ſo on to a 
Prince - or Crown'd head, -in 
which Caſe it ceaſes to be-re- 
ſpe@, and. becomes abſolute du- 
ty. But thorough all thoſe ſteps 
and gradations we ſhall do well 
enough, if we'remember the do- 
cyments that have beea given in 
_ of the Place, Perſon, and 
Hme, - © * 122.6 ASIC INDIA 


-*To'difcover- at+ one - glance 
tow we Itand, and at the fate 
to-prevent 'many itregularities,. 
®%HFe need to more*than oneſhiore 
and-infallible 'rute-that-compre- 
Hendy all the reſt, | © yg 
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We muſt conſider the effe& of 
the Precept with the Precept it 
_ felf, A few Examples may 1llu- 
ſtrate our meaning : One of our 
Precepts for the Table is , not 
to pull off our Hats. Upon this 
Principle, a private Gentleman 
being at-the Table of a Prince, 
if: in Complement- the Prince 
ſhould drink to him , would it 
not: be rude to have the Gentle- 
man remain cover'd, and return 
nothing but a nod? . What 
would be the conſequence think 
you, to fee an-inferiour, whoſe 
reſpect is a duty , 'continue as 
ſftarch'd' and immiveable as -a 
Statue upon: # Piedeſtal, whilft 
the Prince- is foaBitip! him with 
' Courteſy 2 The abſurtity is ea- 
Gly imagin'd if we Vile fancy 
thein at 'the Table with a-great 
deal of Company',' the'Spettas 
tors behaviour would: quickly 
convince 
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convince the Gentleman of his 
Error. This Precept therefore 
cannot be obſery'd in this occa- 
fionz He is oblig 'd of neceſlity 
to pull off his Hat, and make his 
humble obedience as is ſaid be- 
fore, , and theſe irregular actions 
(rightly plac'd) are: teſtimonies 
of greater reſpe&. 

Again, being at Table with: 
perſons of quality who by theis 
preheminence ought firſt to be 
cary'd, eſpecially. before our - 
ſelves; It would be a mad piece 
of Civility, if one of thole per- 
ſons calling.to me for a piece- of - 
Houſhold Bread that ſtood.' by 
me,and was perhaps-cut the day 
before, -b ſhould in-purſuance. of 
our Rules, | give him .the. firſt. 
piece that was dry and-hard, 
and . keep thg ſecond which .is . 
beft, for my ſelf. .,,,- [2:3 


-; ' Another Ryle teaches my to , 


permit : 
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permit a perſon of quality to go 
before us 3 But if we be to paſs 
a River or Slough, where (be- 
ſides the danger to which we 
may expoſe him_) by coming af- 
ter him we muſt daſh and per- 
haps durty him, how ridiculous 
would it be for us.to keep to 
the Letter of the Precept, and 
behold his Lordſhip 1n that pt- 
tiful pickle? | 

To make a judicious applica- 
tion of our Rules, we are to 
conſider as well the effe&t and 
conſequence of our Precepts, as 
the Precepts themſelves ; if the 
Conſequence be like to be inde- 
cent, we muſt reCtify it accord- 
ing to the beſt of our diſcretion. 

And now we muſt advertile, 
that in the practice of Civ1lity, 
there are two extreams Into 
which we are in great danger to 


fall. 
t The 
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The firſt is when by exceſs of 


Civility we accumulate blind: 
and ſuperfluous Complements - 
upon the perſon to whom we- 


make our Court ;. and- this 1s 


call'd Flattery 3. whick-proceeds . 


only from baſe and ſelfifh-minds, 
and turns always: to the- difad- 


vantage of him- that receives it: 


* For as the Flatterer diſcovers by 
his continual adorations, a mean 


and abjet ſpirit, ſo he who per-- 


mits it, ſhows himſelf vain and 
weak to be. affefted with fach 
fooleries as ariſe from nothing 
leſs than an eſteem of his merit. 
Ruanquam ifla aſſentatio perni- 


cioſa ſit , Nocere tames nemint 


poteſt niſt ei qui eam recipit, atq; 
ea deleFatur : Tta fit ut is aſſen- 


tatoribus patefaciat aures ſuas- 


maxime qui ipſe ſibi aſſentitur, 
& ſe maxime deleFet. Cicero de 
amicitia, 


The 


\ 
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The ſecond is when for better 
diſcovery of .things, we are too 
ſcrupulous and nice, making our 
ſelves Slaves to our ſuſpicion, 


; | and diſquieting our ſelves to that 


degree that we become ridicu- 
lous to other people by our for- 
mality and exaQneſs. 

Civility ought to be free, na- 
tural, neither affected nor pre- 
ciſez and when we have paid 
our reſpects according to our 
duties, we muſt not be timerous 
and fearful, but ſpeak our minds 
freely : For in ſome people this 
fear goes as far as to trembling, 
Which is not only unpleaſing to 
the perſon to whom we ſpeak, 
but - implies meanneſs of .Edu- 
cation, and ſavageneſs of Na- 
ture, 

From whence it clearly. ap- 
pears that Modeſty is not , as 
many people think, a fort of pu- 
fillagimity 
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fillanimity that leſſens, and de-|. 


baſes a perſon: of quality : But 
on the contrary, a bridle and 


reſtraint to audacity , that ren- | 


ders us diſtaſtful to people of 
good Education. We may take 
that for conſtant which Czcers 
affirms, Sine verecnndia nihbil 
reFun eſſe poteſt,nihil honeſtum : 
without Modeſty nothing is 
laudable, nothing is honour» 
able. 


—— 


beak 
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CHAP. XXII 


Some general Obſervations not 
unworthy. our remembrance in 

relation to- the regulating of 
_ onr ATions. 


'"T"IS natural to- all Man- 


kind to love and to des- | 


fire to be beloved, as the prime 
Method: 


_ 


@- 


ut 
ad 
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Method to obtain other benefits 
and enſuing advantages that we 


| aim at.'. To acquire this from 


others depends principally upon 
the behaviour of our ſelves. A 
man that would make himſelf 
beloved, muſt firſt render him- 
ſelf amiable. Now this is done 
by\behaving of our ſelves civil- 
ly, or with Civility to all men. 
Civility doth chiefly conſiſt in 
theſe three parts. 1. In not ex- 
prefling by ations or ſpeeches 
any injury., diſeſteem , or of- 
fence, or underyaluing of ano- 
ther. 2, In being ready to do 
all good offices and — 
kindneſſes. for  another:3: and, 
3. In receiving na injuries nor 
offences from others. That is, 
in not reſeating eyery word or 


| aRion; which may. (perhaps ra- 


tionally) be interpreted to diſ- 
eſteem or undervaluing, For 
e; our 
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our outward behaviour in ge- 
neral, that is beſt that declares 
the ſincerity and uprightneſs of 
the heart. Every man is loved | 
for his honeſty, and Villains pres | 
tend to it,and under that-colour | 
prattiſe deceit; a formal ſtarcht 
behaviour is odious, and —_ 
forc't and unnatural, clouds an 
diſgairs the Soul. 

' Comity and Afability' are 
the Ornaments of Converſe, and 
declare/one a lover of Mankind, 
and argue a good harmony and 
eoncord of the paſſions. They 
are made up of a mixture of Ci- 
vility and freedom , qualified 
with a:reſpe@'to the perſon you 
converſe with: 

'He that would 'be reckoned 
or eſteemed ip the/place where 
he'lives, muſt be: careful to-per- 
forny all - a&sg' of ' juſtice in'his 
dealing between man and'iman, 
hl accord- 


hn 
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aceording to''the 1 Maxime. 
And above all things , let his 
word be as punctual as his bond, 
and as ſacred'even in the ſmal- 
leſt matters. Nay, it ſhould be 
niore carefully obſerved -than a 
bond-z for herein -his honour 
and honeſty are the ſecurity. 
And this, though the cheapeſt 
policy, will ſecure his intereſt 
with all: ' that know  hint3'' the 
want hereof- makes one (cheap, 
and cenſured by the meaneſt he 
converſeth with, and will ren- 
der him ſuſpeQed , when he in- 
tendeth the moſt heartily, 
© Y'Honefte 'vivere ; nemitiem 1zdere, fuutn 
auiq; wribueres.” Fut. Ifts cap. 1. "N 
* Diſcover not the ſecret of 'a 
friend, it argues a ſhallow un- 
derſtanding, and a weakneſs,” He 
that is not conſtant 'in' preſer- 
yitg what is committed to him, 
tannot be a friend, And ſuch 
4 | 19 


CC W———_—_ 
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is a talkative man, that uſes his 
mouth like a Sluce , ; to. let out 
all that is within him... 
Say not to-a-man-(that you 
have not more. than - common 
aſſurance of to be-your boloms. 
friend) that yau,haye a ſecret, 
but dare not tell it. Neither 
els a man vehemently-to con. 
ceal - what you have .imparted 
to him, it implies you; fulpet 
what you, haye done-, q and. di- 
ftruſt.in his prudences.;;;- , !, 
| The vice or: debauchery of 
another ſhould never be the ub- 
ze of publick talk; pot of your 
friend, becauſe you, laye hims 
nor of your foe, . becauſe he: is 
ſoz for this will. be conſtrued 
the hatred to the. one, and in 
- partiality to.the other. Bron bats 
No man is to. gains rrerrones 
for h is own, vice... 
Fauntingly declares it, pull of 
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an outward, filken, glorious 
Coat, to ſhew a dirty loufie 
Shirt, that is next to his Skin, 
Every mans fault ſhould be eve- 
ry mans ſecret; for he that di- 
yulgeth.it, is a ſcandal to them 
that hear him. 

When you do a man a kind- 
neſs, do it at firſt, rather than 
to let it, by argumentsor impor- 
tunity, be extorted from you : 
This is a double courtefie, and 
wholly obligeth the perſon to 
your ſelf. 

-. Tf you have a debt upon you, 
which none almoſt can: avoid, 
be' punQual in your payments 5 
and if poſſible, let not him that 
asks, go without it 3 for by this 
means you probably either ſave 
his reputatiap,or capacitate hin 
to.a bargain, to his advantage, 
and generally there is one of 
theſe at the bottom, For moſt 
i :- W | 


—_ 
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-men are unwilling, to be trou- 
bleſom to 'others but on con- 
ſtraint, He that / neglects his 
debts is undone to the World, 
'and muſt nod expe either to 
eat or fleep in peace, and a poor 
mans debt makes the ' greateſt 
noiſe. , 

As a man ſhould not let him- 
ſelf lie open to all the pumpings 
of the pragmatical(but put them 
off, and here Droll is beft) So 
to be over ſevere in not reply- 
ing to ordinary and eafie de- 
fires, and ſhy in giving his opi- 
nion in' common .demands, ar- 
gues either pride or formality. 
The formal man tells you: no- 
thing but'what is above the yul- 
gar, and obliges you with a fa- 
vour which you muſt ſo look up- 
on, though the things often are 
not worth the keeping. 

By this you may conſider _ 
ar 
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far you may tell news, but tell 
none to him-that pretends to be 
a States-man, nor as him none ; 
for the fir(t he*ll ſeem to (light, 
and ſeem to know it before ; 
for the latter he thinks ſecrecy 
becomes him, and therefore you 
diſoblige him. 

When-you repreſent. the acti- 
ons of any of your Superiours, 
do it as candidly as you can; 'tis 
the Method of the World for 
the leſſer to depend upan the 
greater 5 and: if you aim at Ini- 

ment, avoid being cenſort- 
ous eſpecially, herein you may 
before you are aware, cut that 
thread upon which yourſole 1n- 
tereſt did depend. 

Fancy and chance lift mo 
into Imployments, and there 
needs only on our part to ſtand 
in the way; and that man.re- 
moves himſelf or his friends at a 
O 2 diſtance 
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diſtance from him, that comes 
too cloſe with them in private, 

if you are a Favourite to a 
Great man, aim not to have his 
ear ſolely to your ſelf; for his 
ſlips ſhall be ſure to be imputed 
to you, and what he doth well 
to himſelf. 

Let your diverfions/and your 
bufineſs: be mixt together ; for 
recreations, thoſe of the body 
are better than thoſe of the 
mind. They that can find them- 
ſelves no imployment but their 
pleaſures, are in perpetua if- 
eaſe: 'tis as if a man ſhould ne- 
ver eat any ſubſtantial mear, 
but live only upon ſauce. Sure> 
ly no man ſhould live in this 
World that hath nothing.to do 
12 It. | 

Say not you are extream bu- 
fie, nor that you have ſuch a 
great deal of buſineſs, but ra- 
ther 
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ther go about it, and doit, and 
when it is done, you will be 
more eſteemed. 

Scorn not-any man for the 
infirmities of Nature, which 
Art cannot amend, nor hide 3 
nor delight to- mention. them, 
fince they. often create envy, and 
ſometimes revenge. 

Shew not your ſelf joyful and 
pleaſed at the misfortunes that 
have befallen another , though 
you hated him, it argues a mil- 
chievous' mind., and that you 
had a defire to have done it 
your ſelf, if you had had power 
or opportunity to your wil. 

Theſe Precepts , are rather 
reducible to the Rules of Pru- 
dence, than Civility properly ; 
but they two being ſo nearly 
related, [ conceived it not amiſs 
to give them; No mari {can be 
a Civil man that is not a. wiſe 

O 2 man z 
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manz wherefore to conclude, 
ſhall tell you what a wiſe man 
is: He hears rather than talks, 
believes not eaſily, judges ſel- 
dom, and then upon examina- 
tion, deliberates before he re- 
ſolves; is conſtant in his reſo- 
lutions, fears not to repent 3 he 
ſpeaks well of all, defendeth: 
the fame of the abſent ;. is cour- 
teous, not flattering, readier to 
give than to receive; loves 
his friends, but dath nothing. 
unworthy for their ſakes; is 
ready to aſſiſt and pleaſure all 
men, many times unknown-z he 
conſiders events before: they 

- happen, and then is neither ex-- 
alted nor dejected, he will avoid 
anxiety and moroſeneſs, is even 
10 his carriage, true 1n his words; 
the ſame in reality as he is in 
ſhew; admires few , derides 

none, 'envies none ,- deſpiſeth 

5A none, 


i 
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none, no not the moſt miſera- 
ble; he delights in the company 
of: wife and vertuous perſons ;; 
profereth- aot: his counſel when 
he underſtands not well; is 
content with his condition ; he 
doth not any thing through con- 
tention; emulation, or revenge, 
but endeavours to do good for 
evil; he labours to know ſo 
much as to be able to depend 
upon his own judgment, though 
he doth not, &*c. but let this 
ſuffice. 


ths —_— 


CHAP. XXL 
The Concluſion of this Treatiſe. 


Heſe'are the Obfervaticns 
_ we have thought fit to 
make; ' for the inſtruftion: -of 


'young Gentlemen :--It!was not 


O4 poſlible 
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poſlible to give Precepts proper 


for all accidents and occurren- 
ces in human Converſation: and 
we are not ignorant alſo that 
many things are inſerted that 
every body knows, and perhaps 
many have publiſhed before : 
Put it could not be otherwiſe, 
for - our ſubject being Civility 
in the aCtions of men, and they 
being almoſt always the ſame 
(men having drunk, and eat, and 
ſpit, &-c. from the begirining of 
the World) It could not. be 
avoided but ſpeaking of the 


fame actions, we muſt now -and 
then repeat the ſame Rules. For 


Civility being nothing but what 
reaſon bas judg'd-conventent.up- 
on Principles of Nature and 
Cuſtom; no. man can. imagine 
but. before us there have been 


reaſonable; men;;as well able as 


_ , 


CE meet Mens 


we to:difcern,- and diret what 
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was fit and convenient in that 
Caſe. 

For the compoſing of this 
Treatiſe, I have conſulted as few 
Books as I could, knowing that 
the Rules of Civility depending 
much upon Cuftom, old Nott- 
ons would rather diſtract and in- 
cumber us than otherwiſe ; How- 
ever, if I be found jumping with 
other Authors, who perhaps 
have writ upon the ſame ſubject 
(as it is probable enough that 
among ſo many worthy perſons 
as do make it their buſineſs to 
inſtruct youth, and apply them- 
ſeIves to it with ſo much zea]_) 
ſome there muſt be who have 
touch'd upon the ſame ſtring, as 
the moſt neceſlary part of their 
inftruction, at leaſt which ap- 


| pears the beſt, and is moſt obvi- 


ous to the Eyes of the World ;) 
þ cannot finiſh without requeſt- 


ng 


- 
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ing that they will be Civil and 
Courteous to me, and not blame 
me if in ſome things I have 1mi- 
tated them, | 

In ſhort, if in (trickneſs [ re- 
ſemble theſe, or rather thoſe 
who collefing and compiling of 
Laws that they never pretend to 
have made, would be thought 
vain and ridiculous if they 
ſhould aſcribe any thing extra- 
ordinary to themſelves, I ſhall 
be far from taking offence,if any: 
body adds to my labours ; : 
ſhould rather rejoice if ſome 
more able perſon would take 
1acouragement from whatT have 
begun, to go on with the de- 
ſign, and compleat that which I 
have left ſo imperfect ; for what- 
ever has been ſaid (and doubt- 
leſs mach has been ſaid) by me 
or others upon ſo plentiful a ſub- 
ject, there remains ſtill much 

more 
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more to any man that is ingeni- 
ouſly Contemplative. 

Moreover, that Cuſtom we 
mention 'permits not that our 
Laws be unchangeable: As ma- 
hy of our old Rules have been 
chang'd already , ſo I do not 
queſtion but many of theſe will 
be chang'd hereafter. Formerly 
'twas lawful to ſpit on the 
ground before a perſon of qua- 
lity if we trod upon it with our 
foot, at preſent 'tis rude. For- 
merly we might hawlk before a 
perſon , if we did not ſpeak 
whilſt we were hawlking, now 
tis otherwiſe ; Formerly we 
might dip our Bread in the 
ſawce, if we had not bit it be- 
fore, now 'twould be Clown- 
iſh; Formerly if any thing in 
our mouths was oftenfive, we 
had liberty to convey it out as - 
well as we could, and throw it _ 

| upon 
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upon the ground ; now 'tis in- 
tolerable, exc. So thea "tis 
clear, Cuſtom can improve, abo- 


 lifb, or change Laws as it. pleaſes, 


and 'tis poſſible may; do' fo, by 
mine 5 Nevertheleſs | Civility 
proceeding Eſſentially fron Mo- 
deſty, and Modeſty from hujmi- 
lity, which ſtands, like. the feſt 
of the Virtues, upon unſhake- 
able Principles, - 'tis certain, 


_ thoygh Cuſtom ' may change, 


Civility will not, and he will al- 
ways be civil that is modeſt, and 
he always modeſt that is humble. 
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